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The Air Coach Dilemma 


HE TWO MAGIC words Air Coach were sup- 

posed to brush away, like a new hit tune, all 

of the cares of the day. By some sort of mysterious 

sorcery, air coach was to be the open sesame to 

a new day of profitable volume air travel. It was 

to create a great mass of new traffic—and volume 
traffic would pay off. 

by . But coining new words 

/) / Y doesn’t alter the simple but 

/ LA/ = . less glamorous fact that an 

iP , air coach ticket is nothing 

more nor less than a ticket 

on an airplane and whether 

or not it produces a profit or 

loss must be gauged by the 

identical economic processes by which profit and 

loss is determined by regular fare seats. 

Air coach was simply applying good salesmanship 
to a price reduction on the basic product. 

And by reducing the price of the product, the 
proponents of air coach service were trying to at- 
tract an entire new group of travelers who would 
choose the airplane instead of the automobile, the 
railroad or the bus. 

Air coach has an excellent promotional purpose 
by getting first-riders to like air travel, but it is 
only beneficial if (1) it doesn’t divert passengers 
from regular-fare airplanes and (2) if it can be 
produved at a profit. 

The questionnaire which the Civil Aeronautics 
Boarr saw fit to hand out to air coach passengers 
on fii» airlines during a recent two-week period 
broug t some rather startling results. 

An ag the five airlines there was a range from 
32.2°. (Capital Airlines) to 45.0% (Continental Air 
Lines of passengers who said they would have 


trave 1 on regular-fare airplanes had the coach 
Servi, not been available. They were going by air 
anyw so they were smart—they shopped for a 
barg: Can’t blame them. Money counts, these 


days 

Th .urvey indicated that over a third of the total 
airc ch passengers represented diversion—a diver- 
sion t only from the airline’s own traffic, but a 
diver 1n from other carriers as well. 

Fi: cially the diversion was even greater. The 
CAE eport showed coach passenger revenues of 
$145 70 for the five carriers during April and May. 
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Goodrich’s Aviation Veteran 
James S. Pedler, manager of aeronautical sales of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., has completed 20 years of service with the organi- 
zation which is one of the aviation industry's large suppliers of 
tires and rubber products, as well as wheels and brakes. Widely 
known in the aviation industry, Pedler is a former World War | 
pilot and a member of the Quiet Birdmen. 
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At airports around the world where weather is soup- 
iest and blind landings require a fail-safe, precision in- 
strument, airline pilots choose GCA as their primary 
landing aid. 

At Gander, Newfoundland, GCA is operated and 
used regularly by 10 trans-atlantic airlines—Air France, 
American Overseas, British Overseas, KLM, Pan Ameri- 
can, Sabena, Seaboard & Western, Scandinavian Air- 
ways, Trans-Ocean and Trans-World; at Edmonton 
and Ft. Nelson, by Canadian Pacific planes, Northwest 
Airlines and Pan American. 


Airline pilots also make daily use of GCA at Keflavik, 
Iceland; Shannon, Ireland; Prestwick, Scotland; Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin; Fairbanks and Anchorage, Alaska; 
Shemya and Adak in the Aleutians; Tokyo, Chitose, 
and Okinawa, Japan; Seoul, Korea; Manila, Philip- 
pines; New York, Washington and Chicago. 


Airline Pilots of the World 
Depend on GCA 





Pilots choose GCA for two reasons: GCA has 2 per- 
fect fail-safe record and precision reliability; GCA is an 
audial instrument ...the pilot gets landing data vith- 
out further saturation of his visual instrument pa el. 

Proving their confidence, airline and military _ ilots 
average 41,750 GCA landings each month at th 167 
GCAirports around the world. As pioneer dev: oper 
and manufacturer of the world’s most-used landi: { aid 
for the USAF and CAA, Gilfillan is proud of it con- 


tribution to the safety and reliability of air trave 
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New Navy Jet-Fighters 


As the Navy carries out its global 
missions of national defense 
Grumman Panthers strengthen 
the fleet. These new land and 
carrier based fighters can attack 
swiftly with destructive striking 
power. Traditionally rugged, 
Grumman Panthers are designed 
for top performance under sever- 
est conditions. 
* * * 

















News in Brief 


Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s management reorganization 
continued last week with election of Roy T. Hurley as 
president and director. Hurley, who assumes office about 
Sept. 1 was director of manufacturing engineering for 
the Ford Motor Co. He succeeds W. C. Jordan who re- 
signed as C-W president last April. Election of Hurley 
may indicate company’s intention to concentrate on 
production and de-emphasize speculative experimental 
projects. 


Airlines may be forced to retain certain types of 
lighter aircraft, such as the DC-3, to fulfill certificate 
obligations. American Airlines recently requested CAB 
permission to suspend service at Abilene, Tex., and Jack- 
son, Mich., since airports at these points are not suit- 
able for safe operations with Convairs. CAB denied 
the request, pointing out that “nothing in American’s 
certificate or in the Board’s regulations prevents Ameri- 
can from employing aircraft, other than Convair equip- 
ment.” 


Central Airlines, of Oklahoma City, has set Aug. 31 
as target date for inaugurating service on the first 
two segments of its certificated feeder routes. Com- 
pany is testing the Ryan Navion, Cessna 190 and Beech 
Bonanza for its operation. It plans to start with 84 
employes, 24 of them pilots. 


A $21,000,000 RFC loan to Northwest Airlines to 
finance the purchase of 10 Boeing Stratocruisers was 
formally certified by CAB on July 29, with Vice Chair- 
man Oswald Ryan dissenting. RFC guarantees the full 
loan, with banks supplying $9,000,000 and RFC the 
remaining $12,000,000. 


American Overseas Airlines has reached interim 
agreement with the Flight Communications Officers 
Association on basis of a new agreement to replace the 
one which expired July 1. The new contract effective 
until July 1, 1950, incorporates all provisions of the 
old one as well as provisions for compensation of radio 
officers released through introduction of radio-telephone 
and a quarterly time limitation. 


Visa requirements have been abolished by Eire for 
U. S. citizens with passports. 


Long airport fight between the cities of Dallas and 
Fort Worth has reached the Supreme Court docket 
through an appeal from Dallas which seeks to restrain 
use of Federal funds by CAA to assist Fort Worth in 
building of the Greater International Airport. Dallas 
seeks a writ of certiorari to review the refusal of the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans to hear 
the case. 


California Aeronautics Commission is_ eliminating 
eight positions from its organization as result of 40% 
budget reducton for current fiscal year. Budget ap- 
proval was for $109,642. 


Federal grants for Class IV and larger airports may 
be increased up to 10% by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator for projects where previous estimates of 
cost were too low. Before enabling legislation (S. 1280) 
was signed by President Truman, Congressional approval 
was required for such increases. 


Other airport legislative actions include two bills 
passed by the House and sent to the White House for 
signature: (1) under terms of S. 1275, the U. S. share 
of project costs involved in installing high-intensity 
lighting on CAA-designated instrument landing run- 
ways would be increased from about half to 75%; (2) 
S. 1285 would permit partial payments to contractors as 
work progresses on airport construction projects. 
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Large Cabin Luggage Racks speed 
‘round time by enabling passengers to carry wraps 
ind luggage directly on and off the Super DC-3. 
Built-in stair ramp ready seconds after arrival. 

343 Cubie Feet of space in the large rear 
5 onvertible baggage space and wide up-swing 
loor make the Super DC-3 one of the most 
ersatile of all modern air transports. 
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| NEW SUPER DC-3 CUTS COSTS 
AND GROUND DELAYS! 


Here’s the fastest commercial transport 
to load and unload—both passengers and 
baggage —ever designed. It’s the new 
Douglas Super DC-3! 

No loading ramp needed! Built-in 
ramp lowers seconds after plane halts. 
Passengers carry their own wraps and 
luggage on and off. All luggage easily 
and quickly stored in big cabin racks. 

Large rear baggage and cargo space 
(5’x 14’ or 513 cubic feet) is quickly 
convertible to extra seats. New up-swing 
door and waist-high loading platform 
speed baggage handling. 

Available now to serve cities large or 
small, the Super DC-3 makes possible 
substantial savings in initial cost... 
operations ... and maintenance. For eco- 
nomical, dependable service, get the facts 
now on the new 250-mph Super DC-3. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


















BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Among the Airlines 


As predicted, July airline traffic was down, the de- 
cline being more than normal. Some estimates put it 
at 10%. Hope is that August will be better... As a 
result of the recent series of non-scheduled accidents, 
Lloyd’s of London syndicates have doubled insuranc? 
rates for passenger liability on U. S. non-skeds. Rate 
has gone up from about $100 per seat per year to $200, 
covering normal maximum liability of $25,000 per seat. 
Lloyd’s syndicates are the only source of this coverage, 
with the few U. S. underwriters who handle such busi- 
ness reinsuring abroad . . . Some smaller airlines are 
financially strapped because Post Office Dept. hasn’t 
been able to pay them for carrying the mail during 
part of last fiscal year (AMERICAN AVIATION, Aug. 1). 
Reason is that 3rd deficiency bill hasn’t passed. To 
help out, the PO made immediate payment to all 
carriers of 98% of their air mail bills for July, first 
month of new fiscal year. PO usually pays only 75% 
to 90% pending final accounting. 


Making It Tough to Merge 


Although the Civil Aeronautics Board has insisted 
that it favors airline mergers, it is making it tough to 
consummate any. Latest example is proposal of 
Monarch Air Lines, which serves the Rocky Mountain 
area south of Denver as far as Albuquerque, to acquire 
the certificate of Arizona Airways, a feeder which has 
been unable to start operations. However, CAB may 
turn the case into a long, drawn-out hearing with 
interveners, applicants, petitioners, etc. One trans- 
continental line is already in the case. If it’s going to 
turn into a mammoth legal proceeding, chances are the 
proposal will be withdrawn. Yet CAB officials say 
privately they’d like to see some of the feeders merge. 


Aviation Legislation 


It doesn’t look as if any legislation will be passed by 
the current Congress as a result of the extensive hear- 
ings that were held on the airlines’ financial condition. 
So says Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.), chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
who conducted the hearings. He admits one possible 
exception may be a bill separating mail pay and sub- 
sidies. There’s practically no chance for prototype air- 
craft legislation A letter protesting the U. S.- 
Canada air transport agreement was signed by 49 
Senators and sent to President Truman. They asked 
him to prevent implementation of the agreement until 
damages to U. S. companies are remedied. Colonial Air- 
lines has been actively opposing the agreement. 


Successful Meeting 


Substantial progress toward ironing out problems of 
use charges at major airports was made in an informal 
meeting of airline presidents and airport managers, 
held recently in Washington under chairmanship of 
CAA Administrator Del Rentzel. No conclusions were 
reached, but many areas of agreement were found, and 
the meeting is being hailed as the most constructive 
move to date in reaching an understanding. Another 
session is planned. 


Shifting the Burden 


To relieve CAB members from participation in routine 
proceedings, CAB examiners are being empowered to 
make initial decisions after Sept. 2 in uncontested do- 
mestic route cases which propose certificate changes, 
additions or deletions. Their decisions become decisions 
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of the Board unless someone takes an appeal to the 
Board within 15 days, or the Board itself directs a 
review. It’s an encouraging trend toward giving mem- 
bers more time for the larger cases. In the past they’ve 
made all decisions in economic cases. 


More Airline-Airport Lease Trouble 


An airport-airline dispute developing in Chicago may 
in some respects parallel the prolonged lease fight be- 
tween the carriers and the Port of New York Authority. 
An effort by the City of Chicago to repudiate long-term 
leases negotiated with the airlines in 1942, by amending 
the lease ordinance to incorporate higher landing fees 
for cargo planes, is being opposed by a joint airlines’ 
committee headed by Ray W. Ireland, v. p.-administra- 
tive for United Air Lines. Chicago leases are to run 
until 1964, when they are renewable for an additional 
seven years. However, with Chicago Municipal running 
in the red, city officials are anxious to tap the airlines 
for more money. “The city,” Corporation Counsel Joseph 
Grossman recently declared, “never had the power, and 
no city has the power, to fix fees that are so unalter- 
able that they will be a burden on the taxpayer.” 


More Revenue for SF Airport 


San Francisco Airport is going to cut out free park- 
ing and charge for the use of its lot. It will sign a 
contract with an operator on a percentage of gross 
receipts, and anticipates revenue of $8,000 annually. 
Fees will be 25c for first three hours, 25c for next 21 
hrs. and 50c for each succeding 24 hrs. 


People 


S. L. Shannon, vice president-operations of Eastern 
Air Lines, was awarded a 20-year “Hat in the Ring” 
pin by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, EAL president, on 
Aug. 1 en route from Miami to San Juan on a 15,000- 
mile air tour of South America and Mexico. . . . Rep. 
Alfred C. Bulwinkle (D., N. C.), ranking Democratic 
member of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and who has long been identified 
with aviation legislation, will retire at the end of this 
term of Congress. 

T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Airways, and Mrs. 
Braniff, are on an extended air trip through Europe, 
and will return about Oct. 1. Mr. Braniff will attend 
the IATA meeting at The Hague Sept. 12-16, and the 
remainder of the time will be spent sightseeing and 
visiting headquarters of European airlines .. . Croil 
Hunter, president of Northwest Airlines, also plans to 
attend the IATA meeting and to visit the Scandinavian 
countries. . . . H. M. Horner, president of United Air- 
craft Corp., is on a four-week visit to European aircraft 
manufacturing and airline centers. 

R. E. Whitmer resigned last week as TWA’s manager 
of cargo sales. He is expected to devote full time 
his own business interests in Kansas City. . . George 
Roper, who has been first secretary and civil air attache 
at the U. S. Embassy,” Ottawa, has been named first 
secretary at the embassy in Mexico City. He will han- 
dle civil aviation. Raymond W. Stough, director 
of CAB’s Alaska office and former director of CAB’s 
bureau of economic regulation, has retired after 38 years 
of government service 

Three airline executives are on the U. S, Chamber of 
Commerce’s newly-enlarged transportation and com- 
munication department committee. They are J. H. Car- 
michzel, president of Capital Airlines; C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines, and Robert J. Smith, 
president of Pioneer Air Lines. 
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AiResearch pioneers 


FIRST TORSIONAL FRICTION Ze jAermcne ACTUATOR 


AUC 


Split second maneuverability in today’s sonic speed air- 
craft demands electric controls that respond instantly. 
AiResearch engineers have solved this problem by 
developing a linear-type actuator with a torsional fric- 
‘ion non-jamming stop. Instead of the usual solid bar 
ick screw, this new actuator contains a torque bar 
side the jack screw. 
The torque bar acts as a torsional tension, or com- 
ression spring, as it encounters friction at the limit 
f the actuator stroke. It stores energy from this fric- 
on, as well as from the inertia energy of the motor, 
nd uses this energy to help the motor start the 
ctuator’s reverse stroke instantaneously. 


AiResearch 


BIVISION oF 


Actuators made by AiResearch are among the few 
types in the world capable of passing rigid military 
specification AN-M10a. AiResearch makes both linear 
and torque actuators (AC and DC). 

@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers 
—designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in 
creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed rotors; air, gas and 
fluid heat exchangers; air pressure, temperature 
and other automatic controls. 


WA inquiry on your company 


letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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diverted passengers would have represented $763,- 
774 in revenue at the regular fare level—or 51% of 
the total. 

Now if all carriers were rolling in money the re- 
sults of the questionnaire wouldn’t be so important. 
In fact they would be a cue to reduce the basic per- 
mile fare on a nationwide basis. But such isn’t the 
case. 

Significant to note is the fact that one of five air- 
lines already has discontinued its coach-type service. 
Mid-Continent Airlines, operating a 4 cents per mile 
service between Kansas City and the Twin Cities 
since March 1, canceled its tariff on August 11 be- 
cause the service was “not sufficiently profitable to 
warrant continued operations.” Even during the 
heaviest traffic months sky coach service had not 
lived up to expectations. 


7 HERE isn’t anything magic about air coach. You 
just get less for the product, that’s all. If you 
can keep costs down and increase total revenues by 
selling many more units even at a lower unit price, 
then it makes sense. If you divert from your own 
traffic and the traffic of other carriers, and your costs 
go up as well, and you don’t improve your basic 
financial condition—then you’re just batting your 
brains out carrying more people at the same total 
revenue or even less total revenue. If your mail 
pay is doubled, then you can show some wondrous 
results—but the results are due to mail pay, not to 
improvement of total passenger revenues. 

Capital Airlines used some praiseworthy initiative 
and stepped out in front among the scheduled car- 
riers with the first air coach service. We have a very 
high regard for the manner in which Capital’s presi- 
dent, J. H. (Slim) Carmichael, has been pulling the 
company up slowly from what looked like an impos- 
sible financial muddle. We have high regard, too, for 
the aggressive selling of Jim Austin, the v.p.-traffic, 
But the results of air coach service on Capital (and 
the other coach experimenters follow pretty much 
the same pattern) give one much food for thought. 

In the first quarter of 1949, Capital increased its 
passenger revenues by $599,539 over first quarter of 
1948, a very hefty jump upwards. But its operating 
costs went up by $818,489. (It had 36.704,000 more 
available seat miles). Its net operating income before 
mail pay was a loss of $1,801,094 in 1948, and a loss 
of $1,864,535 in 1949. But with an increase of $786,- 
307 in mail pay, Capital was in a far better over-all 
financial condition this year than it was in 1948—a 
$353,480 loss instead of $1,076,346. 

In April of this year, Capital boosted its passenger 
revenues $378,905 over April of last year. But its 
operating expenses went up $244,552. It carried 
109,897 passengers as against 89,041 last year and it 
operated 11,422,000 more seat-miles available. It re- 
ported a net operating income of $198,542 for the 
month as against a net operating loss of $129,465 
last year. But its mail pay of $310,861 was up $131,- 
362, which afforded a real cushion. The big question 
is, of course, has air coach business really paid off, 
or has it represented a diversion not only of an in- 
dividual airline’s business but of the business of 


other carriers? Capital, for example, has improved 
its over-all financial position greatly, but there’s no 
use glossing over the fact that mail pay has been a 
substantial factor. The true test is what can be done 
without mail pay, never forgetting for a moment that 
every airline is entitled to reasonable mail pay for 
services rendered to the government. 


As we have said on numerous occasions before, 
the industry-wide goal must be to reduce basic fares 
the moment this is possible through reduced costs of 
producing the product. There’s no doubt about the 
potential market—if the fare were one cent a mile 
there wouldn’t be enough airplanes existing in the 
world to carry the traffic. But there’s no sense in 
pricing a product below cost and there’s no use 
trying to fool one another about catch-names like 
air coach. The CAB questionnaire was very valuable 
if for no other reason than its revelation of the high 
percentage of people who would have traveled by 
regular-fare airplane if the bargain rate air coach 
hadn’t been available. 


Aviation Pays Off To K.C. 


O GREATER TESTIMONY to the growing im- 
portance of aviation to community economics 
can be found than the study made a few months 
ago by Dick Challinor, aviation commissioner of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. He set 
out to prove to Kansas City that its investment 
in airports had paid off. What came out of his study 
is food for thought to every American community. 
One item alone was quite startling. Enough avia- 
tion gasoline is consumed by the Kansas City air 
industry to keep 100 average filling stations in opera- 
tion for a year. Since there are fewer than 550 gas 
stations in the city, this meant that about one out 
of every five gallons of gas sold in Kansas City was 
used by the aviation industry. One out of every 
five gallons! And when a DC-6 or a Constellation 
fills its tanks, it is equal to enough gasoline to keep 
the average automobile on the road for seven and 
one-half years. These are figures that Kansas Citians 
can understand and appreciate. 

Aviation’s payroll in Kansas City was $25,268 845 
in 1948—no small change for the city’s retailers 
Of this total, almost $18 million went to employees 
of airlines, $3.6 million for Army and Navy payrolls, 
$1.9 million for CAA employees, $1 million for air- 
craft suppliers, $665,000 for private operators, an¢ 
$163,000 for air cargo companies. 

This huge annual payroll meant $5.9 millior to 
grocery stores, $2.8 million to clothing stores, and 
$3.8 million for rents and home payments, to list 
a few outlets. These are figures that talk to b: aks 
and businessmen and city officials. Challinor’s >re- 
sentation of what aviation means to Kansas Cit; is 
one of the best we’ve seen. Kansas City has a * tal 
investment of $5,000,000 in its three airports, re re 
senting money spent by local taxpayers since 1 29 
In 1948 alone this total investment was paid | ack 
five times in payrolls alone. It’s a remark ible 


achievement. 
Wayne W. Parrisi 
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The whirling propellers of the international air 
lines make daily mockery of the vast space of the At- 
lantic Ocean. Intercontinental passengers and cargo 
come and go hourly at New York, Miami, Gander; 
Shannon, Ireland, and Lisbon, Portugal. These Euro- 
pean and American airports are equipped with 
modern long-range, multichannel WILCOX Trans- 
mitters. 

Oslo, Norway, and Stockholm, Sweden, use 


WILCOX Transmitters as basic communications 


WILCOX 


KANSAS CITY 
15, 1949 
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TET} .4 ... First Choice for Transatlantic Airline Communication 


equipment, and radio beacon service is provided at 
Reykjavik, Iceland, by WILCOX Type 96-200 Trans- 
mitters. 

Thus, the giant airliners of the world’s major 
airways are protected in flight and guided safely 
to the runways of Europe’s and America’s principal 
ports of entry. 

WRITE TODAY...for complete information on 
air-borne, ground station, point-to-point, or shore- 


to-ship communications equipment. 
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The fighter whose shoes wouldn’t fit 


HIS all-weather fighter, North 

American’s F-82, had to have 
heated propeller shoes for ice pro- 
tection. But because of a hump at the 
base of the propeller blade, no shoe 
made would fit! 

B. F. Goodrich engineers tackled 
the problem. They started with elec- 
trically-heated rubber—a thin, tough 
rubber pad with a core of resistance 
wires—and developed a special shoe. 

Instead of running the resistance 
wires lengthwise throughout the shoe, 
they ran them across at the root to 
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permit stretching. With its built-in 
stretch, the new shoe fitted smoothly 
and tightly over the propeller’s lead- 
ing edge, hump and all. 

B. F. Goodrich electric rubber can 
be designed to do any anti-icing job 
that has ever come up. It can be made 
to fit any size, any shape airplane 
part and is easily bonded. It can be 
adapted to any adequate power sup- 
ply. It simplifies design, saves weight 
and is the most efficient method of 
supplying spot heat. 

Here are a few of the tested and 


proved applications: engine cowls, 
spinner domes, antenna and pitot 
masts, control surfaces, jet diffuser 
cowls, air scoops, hydraulic lines, 
water tanks. There are many others 

If you have an icing problem, 
why not get the expert help of 
B. F. Goodrich engineers? Write to 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronau- 
tical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Britain's Jet Transport 


Challenges U. S. Air Industry 


First flight of the world’s first jet air- 
liner, the de Havilland Comet prompts 
the question of why the United States 
has been left behind in this develop- 
ment. The Comet made the flight on 
July 27, less than three years after the 
start of the design and development 
program. Already the production line 
is in operation with several ships well 
along. (See cut on next page.) 


Yet with initial commercial operation 
of the Comet set for 1952-53, the U. S. 
might still make up for lost time. 


Possibly this production line offers 
the answer to why the U. S. has been 
left behind in the design of a jet air- 
liner. The de Havilland Company em- 
phasizes that the plane was built on the 
basis “of commercial competitiveness, 
and on this basis alone.” They add, “It 
is a business proposition. The de Havil- 
land Company took the initiative in pro- 
posing the aircraft and in evolving the 
specification and design, and carries full 
responsibility, by contract, for perform- 
ance, cost and delivery dates, with pen- 
alties for default.” 

American manufacturers are un- 
doubtedly willing to take the same risk. 
They need customers. de Havilland has 
orders for 16 Comets placed while the 
aircraft was still on the drafting board; 
placed on the basis of “their confidence 
in the de Havilland company’s ability to 
produce transport aircraft outstanding 
in performance and efficiency.” 

Fourteen of the jet transports will go 
to British Overseas Airways Corp. and 
British South American Airways. The 
other two are for Britain’s Ministry of 
Supply. Since BOAC and BSAA are 
both government operated airlines the 
orders for the entire 16 aircraft are 
actually government orders, a direct 
subsidy. 


The aircraft industry in the U. S., 
operators and manufacturers alike, are 
not against such subsidy, though there 
are some who don’t favor it. Factually, 
we have been unable to marshall sup- 
port for the Prototype Aircraft Bill now 
before Congress to sponsor just such a 
program. 

Suppose Congress should pass proto- 
type legislation. Could we expect suc- 
cess as spectacular as that of the de 
Havilland Company—a flying aircraft as 
soon as three years?. The Boeing Air- 
craft Co. in 18 months designed and 
built the XB 47 all-jet bomber, the 
plane that broke the transcontinental 
speed record by a flight from Moses 
Lake, Wash. to Andrews Field, Md., in 
3 hrs., 46 min. It looks as if we could. 


Britain Seeks Lead. The first flight 
of the Comet 106 marks the climax of a 
British post war program to take the 
lead in the commercial transport market. 
During the three years of planning and 
production which made this flight pos- 
sible the project was veiled in secrecy. 
Every phase of design was closely 
guarded. Only after the first flight were 
photos of the ship released. Details will 
not be released until an even later date. 


What is this new aircraft? What does 
it offer? 

We know it’s a 36-passenger, low wing 
transport powered by four de Havil- 
land Ghost engines; it was designed to 
operate at speeds around 500 mph and at 
altitudes of about 40,000 ft.; the passen- 
ger cabin is pressurized for about 8% 
lbs. An AMERICAN AVIATION observer 
was on hand for the taxi tests at Hat- 
field, England. He estimates the fuse- 
lage length at about 100-125 ft. and wing 
span at 115-125 ft. Gross weight is 


understood to range between 100,000- 
105,000 Ibs. 


The wings have considerable area, 
bearing out de Havilland’s claim that 
wing loadings are moderate, less than 
some present day commercial transports, 
and are of sufficient thickness to bury 
the Ghost engines almost entirely within 
the wing root section. Redux metal-to- 
metal bonding, as used in the Dove, 
minimizes the use of rivets and sim- 
plifies fuel tank sealing problems of the 
integral wing tanks. Underwing pres- 
sure-type refueling facilities are used. 

All the controls use mass balances 
now but earlier plans acknowledged 
that power controls would be used along 
with a Smith electronic auto-pilot. Pos- 
sibly these have not been installed yet, 
and the balances are a temporary meas- 
ure. The wing uses slots at the tips and 
de-icing is provided by heat. Although 
slotted flaps do not appear to have beer 
used, landing speed is below 100 mph. 

The fuselage is about 12 ft. in diameter- 
The 36 passenger seats are of the sleep- 
erette type, fully reclining. Eight rec- 
tangular windows are on each side of 
the passenger cabin over the main wing 
centersection. There are two emer- 
gency exits on each side of the cabin 
compartment. Indications are that a 
private compartment will be at the for- 
ward end of the main cabin. Seating, as 
indicated by window arrangement, has 
been restricted to areas generally for- 
ward of the engine tail pipes. 

Single wheel main gear assemblies re- 
tract outward into the wing, outboard 
of the outer engine nacelle. To accom- 
modate the sizeable gear in the thin 
wing it has been necessary to provide a 
“bump” on the upper wing surface. 
Since present plans call for installation 
of a dual wheel assembly on each main 
gear it will be interesting to see how 
this is finally accomplished. 

The nose wheel is a dual assembly 
steerable from the cockpit. A tail skid 
or strut is used at the far end of the 
fuselage just under the empennage 
With so much stress laid on clean aero- 
dynamic form in jet aircraft, it is sur- 
prising that the tail skid does not re- 





FIRS FLIGHT PHOTO of the Comet 106 gives a good idea of the 
This is particularly true 


clear design of the first jet transport. 


aroud the nacelle area as compared to present day transports. 
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area outboard of the engines. 
the inboard and outboard engines. 
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The single wheel gear assemblies retract outward into the wing 


Note the difference in air inlets on 


tr 














tract. A fairing door used over the 
main wheels bulges slightly below the 
outline of the wing to complete the 
housing. The fairing hinges from the 
outboard end of the wheel well inward. 
The odd configuration above and below 
the wing circumvents a problem in gear 
design for thin wings. 


Power Plants. The Ghost engines, 
mounted in pairs in the wing root on 
each side of the airplane, are rated for 
5,000 lbs. thrust. Air inlets are designed 
so that air entering the engine passes 
through the front spar to the single 
sided centrifugal impeller, characteristic 
design of the de Havilland engine. 

Over all diameter of the Ghost is 53 
in.; length 115.5 in.; dry weight 2011 lbs. 

While the static thrust rating of the 
Ghost engine is 5,000 lbs., it is not con- 
sidered that the engines now installed 
are capable of over 4500 lbs. thrust. 
The Goblin engine, highly developed 
predecessor to the Ghost, is only rated 
at 3600 lbs. at this time. 

Since commercial operation of the jet 
airliner is not expected until 1952, it is 
likely that higher thrust will be avail- 
able. Present day approved overhaul 
periods for the Ghost are at 250 hour 
intervals. 

Meanwhile it has been necessary to 
install cold rockets in the wing center- 
section between the dual pairs of ghost 
engines. BOAC, de Havilland’s primary 
customer, is not enthusiastic over use 
of cold rockets, but according to Whit- 
ney Straight, take off run of the Comet 
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If menthol water injec- 


is “very long.” 
tion or some more conventional power 
producing system could have been used 
the cold rocket probably would not. 


Cruising Speed. The need for this 
additional power has raised the question 
of cruising speeds. While basic specifi- 
cations call for a cruising speed around 
500 mph, observers claim that the pres- 
ent day Ghost will not permit more than 
450 mph. Since power increases in jet 
engines do not call for radical engine 
changes, but simply metallurgical ad- 
vances which will permit higher oper- 
ating temperatures, it is felt that by 1952 
the engine may be developing up to 
5500 Ibs. thrust with resulting cruising 
speed of 520 mph and abandonment of 
the cold rockets. 

It’s still too early to judge perform- 
ance. The first flight lasted 31 minutes, 





PHOTO ABOVE SHOWS more details of 
the de Havilland jet airliner design than any 
of the others published to date. Some idea 
of the sweep-back in the wing, about 25 
degrees, can be formed. The tail assembly 
is almost identical in appearance to the 
original design of the Martin 2-0-2 prior 
to its certification. 


SIXTEEN COMETS were ordered while the 
aircraft was still on the drawing boards. 
On March 30 of this year de Havilland an- 
nounced that production of these ships would 


start immediately. Now five months later 

this photo (left) showing the production 

line affirms that progress has been con- 
siderable. 

the aircraft reached a maximum altitude 


cf 10,000 feet. It is a basic fact that jet 
aircraft must operate between 35-40,000 
feet to permit maximum speeds and 
reasonable operating economies. de 
Hevilland’s chief pilot, John Cunning- 
ham, captain of the five man flight crew 
making the July 27 flight, reported that 
handling qualities through low and 
medium flight speed were checked, the 
aircraft handled “very nice” in the air 
and on the ground. 

The Comet begins a new era in trans- 
port aircraft. As the first jet aircraft 
in commercial use it will open many 
coors. It will give the entire industry 
factual data on traffic control problems, 
maintenance and communications <iffi- 
culties posed by this type aircraft. 
Whether it will prove to be the “muin- 
liner of the world,” as some enthus asts 





The following table provides some 





British-U. S. Plane Comparison 


performance of the de Havilland Comet 
Lockheed Constellation L749 and Boeing Stratocruiser. 


Comet 106 
Gross Take-Off Weight 105,000 (approx.) 
Maximum Cruising 

Speed 500 mph 

Passenger Capacity 36 
Wing Span 125 ft. (approx.) 
Length 100-125 ft. 
Powerplants do Hav. Ghost 
Rating 5,000 Ib. /thrust 


claim it will, remains to be seen. 


indication of the relative size a: 
and two U. S. transports, t 


Constellation Boeing 377 
107,000 lbs. 142,500 Ibs. 
271 mph 312 mph 
51 75 
123 ft 141 ft 
95 ft. 110 ft. 
Wright Cyclone P & W 4360 
2500 hp. 3500 hp. 
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EAL-Navy Air Collision 


Highlights Airway Hazards 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


A buzzing accident which cost the 
lives of 15 passengers and crew of an 
Eastern Air Lines DC-3 and a Navy 
fighter pilot near Fort Dix, N. J., July 
30 caused a clamor in industry circles 
and on Capitol Hill for CAB and Con- 
gressional action to prevent a recur- 
rence. 

When the pilot of a Navy F-6-F 
Grumman Hellcat, after previously 
buzzing a light commercial plane, 
crashed into the side of the airliner on 
its New York to Washington flight, the 
whole question of military flying in and 
near the civil airways came into sharp 
focus. Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., 
Culo.), chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
declared the military must assume 
greater responsibility for disciplining 
pilots who buzz civil aircraft or perform 
acrobatics on the airways. 

More drastic action was recommended 
by Robert M. Love, president of All 
American Airways, who said that Con- 
gress should take steps to eliminate 
military flight training in the populous 
eastern seaboard area. He contended 
that even the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
under its broad authority, has the power 
to limit and con- 
trol military flying 
in peacetime. 

There was no 
denial that the 
Navy pilot had 
violated regulations 
and a Navy spokes- 
man expressed the 
regrets of the Sec- na _ 
retary of the Navy 
for the mishap. But 
it was emphasized 
there is little of a 
regulatory nature 
that can be done 
as present rules 
against buzzing are 
ver) stringent. A 
reserve _ officer 
fou | guilty of 
bu zing is, in a 
maj rity of cases, 
fore 1 to return to 
ina ive status, a 
reg’ ar Navy offi- 
cer 5 usually per- 
ma ntly grounded. 
Pur -hments are 
sim arly severe in 
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airways but CAA officials, representing 
the enforcement agency, said no formal 
violations had been filed with it for 
buzzing incidents of this character in two 
years. CAA said in most cases the inci- 
dents are handled on a regional basis 
as between military and civil authori- 
ties. One government official said there 
was “too much trading of favors” be- 
tween civil and military authorities to 
assure good enforcement. 

But when the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, which through its Air Space sub- 
committee designates the military dan- 
ger areas for the protection of civil 
aviation, stated that these danger areas 
are well off the civil areas, All Ameri- 
can’s president took issue. Love said the 
eastern seaboard was honeycombed with 
them, some of which were less than 
five miles from civil flight paths. 

Love said that on Green Airway 5, 
near Little Creek, Del., there was a 
danger area in the middle of the airway. 
He said All American planes, in serving 
nearby Dover eight times a day, “had 
to go through a wringer to make their 
landings.” The Air Force conducts air- 
to-ground gunnery at this military res- 
ervation. ACC officials said the next 
day that this military activity is slated 
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Co plaints. Civil 
Aji Regulations, 
pro ulgated by the 
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NUMEROUS DANGER zones of eastern seaboard are shown 
Black circle near Dover, Dela., 
Air Force air-to-ground gunnery installation in the middle of 


indicates an 


Green Airway 5. 


to be discontinued on September 1. 

Love said the area had been desig- 
nected a danger zone by ACC over the 
protests of three airlines—American, 
Eastern and All American. He said in 
many other parts of eastern U. S., ci- 
vilian aircraft are compelled to fly 
through tight corridors to stay out of 
danger zones. 

Asserting that the nation was out- 
raged over the tragic and inexcusable 
accident, Sen. Johnson called attention 
to the fact that the tragedy had shat- 
tered the 11 month perfect safety record 
of the domestic scheduled airlines. Dur- 
ing this period, Johnson said, the sched- 
uled air carriers had operated over 5,- 
890,000,000 passenger miles without a 
fatality. He termed this the finest rec- 
ord over established by any mode of 
travel. 

“Great progress has been made dur- 
ing the past year by the CAB and the 
airlines in improving the safety and reg- 
ularity of their operations and they 
should have the full cooperation of the 
military in making air travel safe,” 
Johnson stated. “The military must ac- 
cept a greater sense of responsibility and 
take stern disciplinary action against 
every pilot guilty of buzzing civil air- 
craft or who performs acrobatics in air 
space other than that set aside for that 
purpose.” 


MCA Abandons 


Air Coach Service 


Mid-Continent Airlines, which has 
been operating a 4c per mile coach 
service between Kansas City and the 
Twin Cities since Mar. 1, became the 
first scheduled carrier to announce dis- 
satisfaction with the results of such 
low-rate flights. The carrier cancelled 
its tariff effective Aug. 11 because the 
service was “not sufficiently profitable 
to warrant continued operations.” 

Explaining MCA’s action, Hugh Co- 
burn, v.p.-traffic and sales, stated that 
“public acceptance has not been what 
we anticipated.” The company was con- 
vinced that a seasonal decline would 
force cancellation later so decided to 
abandon immediately. 

“Although there was no precedent for 
reduced fares in short-haul operations, 
we felt we should determine definitely 
by actual experience whether such 
service was feasible,” Coburn said. “We 
have given it a fair trial and are forced 
to the conclusion that the best service 
can be provided to all types of passen- 
gers by regular fare, complete service 
flights.” 

From Mar. 1 to June 30, load factor 
on MCA coach flights was 51.9% against 
67.2% on regular flights between K.C. 
and the Twin Cities. About 40% of 
MCA’s passengers connect to or from 
other airlines, and, under the coach 


tariff, such passengers are unable to 
make advance reservations or con- 
veniently use flights of other lines 


which connect with MCA coach flights, 
Coburn explained. 
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3,200 TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD ! 


Allison aircraft turbine engines have logged 


more than 200,000 hours’ actual flight time to date — 


more time in the air than all other jet engines. 


J35 
Axial-flow 
Turbo-jet 


Lockheed F-80 and TF-80 Shooting Star 
Allison jet-powered airplanes: Republic F-84 Thunderjet 

Grumman F9F-3 Panther 

Northrop F-89A Scorpion 

North American FJ-l Fury 


Lockheed F-94 
x Consolidated XP5Y 
’ Northrop RB-35B Flying Wing 
CFF < N\ Martin P4M-1 Mercator 
: North American AJ-1 
DIVISION OF Indianapolis, Indiana 


Builder of axial and centrifugal flow turbine engines 
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Battle of Pilot Unions 
Approaches Climax at NAL 


Procedures which may result in the 
first collective bargaining election in the 
history of pilot-management relations in 
this country have been set in motion by 
the National Mediation Board as a some- 
what delayed development stemming 
from the National Airlines pilot strike 
of last year. 

The Board has set Aug. 23 at Miami 
as the date and place for a hearing to 
determine the eligibility of voters in an 
election to decide whether the Air Line 
Pilots Association or the newly organ- 
ized National Pilots Association shall 
represent National’s pilots as bargaining 
agent. The Board itself will conduct the 
hearing. 

When representatives of the two as- 
sociations met under NMB auspices and 
were asked for their views as to who 
should be permitted to vote, Arthur H. 
Courshon, NPA counsel and advisor, 
said he was willing to have all of Na- 
tional’s pilot employes vote. 

After some discussion, Board repre- 
sentatives decided to give David L. 
Behncke, president of ALPA, 20 days 
to file written views as to who should 
or should not be permitted to cast their 
ballots. One of the questions in contro- 
versy is the status of pilots on furlough. 


NPA officials, at a press conference 
later in the day, said that more than 
51% of National’s pilot employes had 
petitioned for the election. Courshon 
said that the new union has more than 
450 members, including beside National 
pilots many of the scheduled and non- 
scheduled flyers in the Miami area. 
Membership in the new association is 
open to all commercial pilots. Courshon 
estimated there are 60,000 pilots in the 
country today who are making some 
form of living from commercial flying. 


NPA Objectives. During the press 
conference, the NPA officials said that 
one of the principal objectives of their 
association is to break up the present 
Seniority system of the Air Line Pilots 
Association which was charged with 
creating a condition which affects the 
safety of airline operations. 

Courshon explained that his associa- 
tion seeks to substitute for the ALPA 
Seniority rule a system based on 
“foggies” which will permit older pilots 


to receive seniority pay without the 
necessity of flying larger, heavier and 
faster aircraft. He said that under 
ALPA’s present contracts, older pilots 
must bid to fly the larger planes in 
order to receive the wage increases 
whic}: are based on a formula geared to 


the weight and speed of the aircraft. 


Rich: :d Hettenbaugh, president of NPA, 
Said hat the wage differential between 
Captans flying a DC-3 and a DC-6 
could be as much as $400 a month and 
that economic considerations almost 
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compelled older pilots to bid to fly the 
heavier equipment. 

The question of the proficiency of 
certain pilots flying the heavier equip- 
ment today was raised by the NPA offi- 
cials who said American Airlines was 
forced to close its Ardmore, Okla., train- 
ing base when Behncke insisted, under 
threat of reprisals, that the senior pilots 
be given the right to fly the heavier 
equipment even though they had failed 
to qualify under the re-training process. 
They claimed that American officials 
abandoned the re-training program at 
Ardmore when it appeared the desired 
results could not be achieved. 

NPA officials said that when Ameri- 
can sought to have the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration take over the Ardmore 
plant and conduct the retraining pro- 
gram under government supervision, 
Behncke blocked the move. 


NPA Confident. Obviously confident 
that his association will win the elec- 
tion, Courshon revealed that the as- 
sociation’s campaign is being centered 
on the so-called plight of the co-pilot. 
Courshon contends that many of the 
older pilots personally would prefer not 
to fly the heavier equipment but are al- 
most compelled to do so to obtain the 
increases in pay to which they are en- 
titled on a seniority basis. This has 
tended to block the normal promotion of 
younger pilots, Courshon maintains. He 
further claimed that the new association 
guarantees co-pilots equal representa- 
tion in pilot affairs, a condition which 
he asserted does not exist in ALPA’s 
organizational structure. 

Courshon revealed that his association 
has applied for affiliate membership in 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and that Alvanley Johnson, presi- 
dent of the engineers, has expressed a 
willingness to discuss affiliation after the 


jurisdictional fight among the National 
Airlines’ pilots has been settled. 

The new association maintains offices 
in Suite 315, 14 N.E. First Ave., Miami. 


ALPA Presents New Demands 


In Contract Negotiations 


In opening contract negotiations with 
American Airlines last week, the Air 
Lines Pilots Association is understood 
to have set forth an entirely new con- 
cept of flight time limitations based on 
miles flown, keyed to types of aircraft 
and with provisions for maximum daily 
on-duty time. These demands are ex- 
pected to set the pattern for negotiations 
with all the airlines. 

Indications are that the pilots will ask 
for a monthly flying limitation of 17,500 
miles on DC-6 aircraft and 14,000 miles 
per month on Convairs at the same pay 
they now receive. This compares with 
about 20-21,000 miles now being flown 
each month by DC-6 crews and 16- 
17,000 miles in the Convair. Increases 
in vacation and sick leave benefits will 
be sought for all members. 

In addition, pilots will seek a maxi- 
mum daily limit of 12 hours on-duty 
time while co-pilots will seek equip- 
ment differential pay and higher rates 
for night flying. 


NAL Upheld in O’Neal Case 


Nearly four years after an accident 
which later resulted in the pilot’s dis- 
missal and led to the longest pilot strike 
in airline history, a neutral referee on 
Aug. 8 found that Capt. Maston G. 
O'Neal, of National Airlines, used poor 
judgment in landing a Lockheed Lode- 
star at Tampa Airport, Sept. 13, 1945, 
and that the company was wholly within 
its rights when it discharged him. 

The decision was rendered by I. L. 
Broadwin, New York lawyer chosen as 
neutral by the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion and NAL after the 11-month old 
pilot strike over O’Neal’s dismissal was 
settled last November. 








2 Shown above is the prototype Percival Prince, the 8-10 seat feeder 
Feeder-Liner—., j-\ine ship which has been undergoing tests in varying climatic 
conditions. Three aircraft are being used in the widely spread test program in England, 


Africa and India. 
Alvis | id ines 





Ten airplanes are on order. 
Cruising speed at 36% T.O. power is 145 mph., gross wt., 


The Prince is powered by two 520 hp 


10,650 Ib.; span, 56 ft.; length, 42 ft. 10 in.; height 16 ft. | in. Maximum range 743 miles. 
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Outlook Improved 
For G. I. Flight 


Prospects were good last week that 
fixed-base operators may soon exper- 
ience a helpful revival of G.I. flight 
training business. Flight school oper- 
ators throughout the country who had 
been hard hit during the past year by 
the Veterans Administration’s policy of 
requiring “complete justification” for 
approval of applications, could find en- 
couragement in Senate action liberaliz- 
ing eligibility requirements for G.I. flight 
training. 

Under new provisions of H. R. 4177, 
which was sent to conference with the 
lower House, all physically qualified 
veterans should be able to get G.I. 
flight training if they supply VA with 
an affidavit, supported by two corrob- 
orating affidavits, stating that the train- 
ing is desired for use in connection with 
present or contemplated business or 


occupation. 
The liberalization was added in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 


through efforts of Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.). If the House concurs, as 
expected, then the burden of proof goes 
on VA to disallow an application rather 
than on the veteran to justify it. 

Operators would do well to re-check 
their list of veterans who failed to 
qualify during the past year. Under 
new provisions, these applicants may 
represent a good source of business dur- 
ing the current flying season. 

The depressing effect of past VA 
policy on G.I. flight training was shown 
in latest government figures which re- 
veal that on June 30, 1949, there were 
only 36,745 veterans taking flight train- 
ing. This represented a 33% drop 
(18,798 students) from enrollment of 
55,543 on last Dec. 31, directly contrary 
to seasonal trends of aviation activity. 

A study of the one year under VA 
policy of requiring “complete justifica- 
tion” as a condition for approval shows 
that from July 1, 1948 to and including 
June 30, 1949, there were 52,895 GLI. 
applicants, of whom 28,545 were given 
immediate approval for flight training 
and 24,350 sent to advisement. Of the 
24,350 deferred, 7,436 completed the 
processing with 3,790 approved and 
3,646 rejected. 

There was little uniformity in VA 
action on applications, there being al- 
most as many interpretations of rulings 
as there were regional offices. Thus, for 
example, during the last six months of 
1948, the Columbus, O., branch office 
approved almost 78% of all applicants, 
the Philadelphia branch about 50%, and 
the St. Paul, Minn., branch only 25%. 


Midget ILS Being Studied 


Possibility that a midget Instrument 
Landing System may be used at some 
airports was raised by F. B. Lee, deputy 
administrator of CAA, speaking at an- 
nual meeting of the Corporation Aircraft 
Owners Association in Washington. The 
system might not use a glide path. 
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New Formula Needed 


Many of the complaints about air- 
craft short-comings voiced by mem- 
bers of the Corporation Aircraft 
Owner’s Association are the same 
“squawks” that were heard 15 years 
ago. 

That’s the conclusion of Robert Ald- 
rich, director, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Aviation Authority, and one of the 
speakers at the recent CAOA forum 
in Washington. Said Aldrich, “It’s 
still the squeak- 
ing wheel that 
gets the grease.” 
The _ difference 
between today 
and 15 years 
ago is that we 
now have or- 
ganizations to 
handle the com- 
plaints, a means 
of doing some- 
thing about 
them. 


Aldrich is 
right. There are 
now organized 


groups that can 
handle com- 
plaints and get 
constructive ac- 4, 
tion. For the . 
owner of an ex- 
ecutive aircraft 
the CAOA is 
that organization. But while there 
are over 2500 executive transports, 
mostly twin engine aircraft, there are 
only about 60 members in the non- 
profit organization formed to sponsor 
their cause and protect their rights. 

Frankly, the one-day forum was a 
failure in several ways. It failed to 
gain attendance, it failed to stir in- 
terest and even finished off the seven 
and one-half hour day ahead of 
schedule. All the problems were 
solved in this period with time out 
for lunch. 

In every day operation, and in 
regular forums, the CAOA can ac- 
complish a great deal. It has proven 
this during its short life. But it must 
get more support from today’s mem- 
bers and more members for to- 
morrow. 

The forum in Washington was 
called to discuss problems of the air- 
craft owner. In a hall which would 
handle 200 people, the total accumu- 
lated attendance, including the 
speakers, guests and press, was only 
62. Less than half the attendance 
represented membership. The speak- 
ers, eight in all, presented their 
speeches in fine form. But, no one 
offered a challenge. 

This appears to be where the meet- 
ing failed. There must be a number 
of challenging problems facing the 
executive aircraft owner. Certainly 
there are many fronts on which co- 
ordinated action could bring about 
financial savings to justify member- 


manager 


ing on 





WILLIAM 8B. BELDEN, 


of the 
Council of AIA, who spoke at the meet- 
cooperation 
organizations. 


ship in the CAOA and insure more 
active participation. 

The airlines have been able to get 
refunds from the individual states 
for fuel taxes; how are the execu- 
tive aircraft making out? It can rep- 
resent a sizeable sum of money. What 
aircraft and engine overhaul times 
are the various operators experienc- 
ing, were there premature failures, 
is CAA or lack of a planned program 
preventing ex- 
tension of these 
overhaul times? 

Has it been 
possible for 
members located 
in the same city 
to work together 
and get any 
benefits from 
the airport ope- 
rators, suppliers, 
etc. by joint 
group action? 
Have any oper- 
ators combined 
small fleets to 
justify a main- 
tenance organi- 
zation and if so 
have savings ac- 
tually resulted? 
two Some _ execu- 

tive transport 

operators have 
been able to contract maintenance 
to airlines and in other cases find 
shelter for their planes in _air- 
line hangars. Has this been success- 
ful? How much utilization was lost 
in the past year because ships were 
out of service pending completion of 
CAA mandatory inspection or modi- 
fication work? 

If these and parallel fields were 
explored it would be possible to pro- 
vide greater economy of operation. 
Corporations that are having a hard 
time justifying use of personal air- 
craft might find it easier to do so 
and membership could provide a ke 
to concrete advantages. 


The CAOA has made consierabie 
progress since its founding. It is 
worthwhile organization which 
serving a useful purpose. To insu 
that it will serve its stated ain 
there must be active work in pr 
moting increased membership. T 
best field for this is through proc! 
of the value of membership. 

Meetings such as this one, mee 
ings at which everyone gets togeth: 
agrees that everything is all rig 
and then adjourns are not the answ 
We agree with Robert Aldrich t} 
the squeaking wheel will get 
grease. But the squeak must be lo: d 
and strong and based on facts whi 2 
must be brought out in joint mee - 
ings of those concerned. 

There are challenges in execut 
transport operation. Let’s not alluw 
a challenge to go unanswered. 


chairman of the 


board of CAOA, greets Joseph T. Geuting, 
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LOOKOUT FOR A BLOW OUT... 


> These research engineers are on 
the “lookout” .. . for a burner blow 
out as they test a white hot scale 
model of a ram jet combustion 
chamber under development in 

right Aeronautical laboratories. 


t’s a precision test ... the test rig 
ulates conditions that a combus- 
| system encounters in a ram jet 
rating at supersonic speed. 


‘esearch like this advances the 

iency of the ram jet. It guides 

engineer to the best combustion 

mber design for eliminating 

1e blow out and bringing maxi- 
m m combustion and operating 
st. »ility to ram jets ... the flying 
fu naces of modern aviation. 


| {RF [j : | Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


AUC JST 15, 1949 


> To simulate high speed opera- 
tion up to 2000 mph at altitudes 
up to 60,000 feet . . . air is forced 
in by huge blowers heated to 640°F 
to duplicate compression heat that 
results from ram. At this stage fuel 
is injected at high pressures and the 
fuel-air mixture ignited. The ex- 
haust products are then evacuated 
at hurricane force by steam ejectors 
to produce low pressures encoun- 
tered at high altitudes. 


> Ram jet combustion research is 
one of many ways in which Wright 
Aeronautical is conducting the de- 
velopment of future type power 
plants to make Wright aircraft en- 
gines — great today — even greater 
tomorrow. 


POWER 


PROGRESS 


A DIVISION OF 


curtiss YY wriont 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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Idlewild Agreement May Set 
Pattern for Airport Charges 


The two-year deadlock between the 
major airlines and the Port of New 
York Authority over use of New York 
International (Idlewild) Airport was 
settled on Aug. 5 when Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York announced that an 
agreement had been signed by the 
parties involved. The airlines and Port 
Authority officials were brought into 
agreement by Gov. Dewey after 23 
hours of continuous negotiation. 

The airlines, Gov. Dewey said, will 
pay a flat fee for every flight, an ar- 
rangement which will result in their pay- 
ing “very much more” than under the 
1945 leases signed with New York City. 
He added that “in many respects I be- 
lieve the rest of the country will follow 
the pattern of our airport agreement.” 

F: Signing the agreement for the airlines 
were Juan Trippe, president, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways; C. R. Smith, president, 
American Airlines and American Over- 
seas Airlines; and J. R. Stainton, Amer- 
ican manager of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. These are the airlines which 
are or will be operating Stratocruisers. 

Not present were TWA, United, Capi- 
tal, and Eastern, but they will be en- 
couraged to sign. The agreement is sub- 
ject to approval of the airlines’ board 
of directors and the full board of the 
Port Authority. 


Major Points 
Principal points of the agreement are: 
(1) The airlines and the Authority 
will prepare new leases for a 25-year 
period from Oct. 1, 1949, with the object 
of executing them before that date. 
(2) The Authority will join in spon- 


soring legislation making terms of 
leases enforceable in the courts, and 
making the Authority liable to law 
suits by private companies using the 
field. 

(3) There will be a flat fee for every 
flight—no decrease as schedules are 
added. The fee will be on the basis of 
12c a thousand pounds of maximum 
allowable gross weight for each take- 
off, and an additional 1.22c a thousand 
pounds for use of public ramps and 
apron area facilities. 

(4) Fee may be raised by the Author- 
ity on or after July 1 of each year by 
the percentage that cost of providing, 
maintaining and operating public land- 
ing, ramp and apron areas is increased 
over the costs for the items for the 
calendar year 1949 by wages and ma- 
terial costs. 

(5) Fees may be increased on or after 
July 1, 1951, and on or after the same 
date of each following year by the per- 
centage added to present 1949 costs 
by technical advances requiring addi- 
tional Authority expenditures; ex- 
penditures incurred due to government 
orders; disastrous damage requiring 
new capital costs not covered by in- 
surance, and additional expenditures 
required for reasonably prudent opera- 
tion. 


(6) Authority will undertake hangar 
construction for the airlines at a charge 
of 10% of estimated total cost, the 
10% to be paid in advance. The air- 
lines thereafter will pay 105% of total 
cost with interest amortized over a 25- 
year period, in addition to ground rent 
at the rate of $1,300 per acre per year. 
Authority’s obligation to build hangars 
is subject to its ability to sell its se- 
curities .at reasonable interest rates. 
Airlines may build their own hangars 
by paying the above ground rent; 
ownership, however, is vested in the 
Authority after construction. 


(7) Airlines will pay $6 per square 
foot in the temporary terminal facilities 
for counter space, $4 per square foot 
for other first floor space, $3 for second 
floor space, and $2.50 for cargo space. 


(8) Physical facilities for unloading and 
storage of gasoline will be provided 
by the Authority at a fee of 5% mills 
per gallon, and the Authority may di- 
rectly or by contractor provide facil- 
ities to handle distribution of gas from 
storage tanks to planes at a rate per 
gallon to the airlines “which shall be 
reasonable.” 


(9) When planes are parked or stored 
in aircraft parking or storage space for 
more than 12 hours after landing a 
reasonable charge may be made, the 
reasonableness to be subject to arbitra- 
tion. 

(10) Airlines and the Authority will 
surrender all rights under the 1945 
leases and the Authority will assign to 
the airlines appropriate space for their 
exclusive use. 

(11) Airlines may sublet hangar 
space, but it must first be offered to the 
Authority at the same rate. 

(12) Adequate provision for arbitra- 
tion is to be made, in accordance with 
the rules of the American Arbitration 
Association, with decision of the arbi- 
trator final and enforceable by the 
courts, 


The Authority’s obligation to build 
hangars, it was said, was limited in the 
agreement to $20,000,000, for which $8.- 
000,000 will be for American, $2,000,000 
for AOA, $8,000,000 for PAA, and $2,- 
000,000 for Northeast. No hangars will 
be built for BOAC. Construction would 
lapse if payment is not made by the 
parties by Dec. 31, 1952. 


Gov. Dewey said that the “compromise 
agreement . .. will save years of con- 
troversy and will greatly speed up the 
full use of the airport and reduce the 
losses.” He indicated he had written 
most of the agreement himself. 
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Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president and general 
EAL Group Heads South—,neneger of Eastern Air Lines, a group of EAL 


operational experts and quests are shown just prior to leaving Miami, Fla., Aug. | by 


Constellation for a month-long visit of South American countries. 
Arthur Godfrey, 


right: Capt. Rickenbacker; 


Front row, left to 


radio-television star; Aldo de Castro 


Menezes, consul of Brazil, at Miami, who came to airport to see the others off; Wayne 
W. Parrish, editor and publisher, American Aviation Publications; David Kenyon, Lockheed 


Aircraft service representative, Miami; Bert Holloway, sales development manager 
United Press, 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; Gale Wallace, 


£ 


New York; S. L. Shanno 


v.p.-operations, EAL; and Frank Mattix, manager, interline traffic, EAL. 

Second row, I. to r.: William F. Rickenbacker, son of Capt. Eddie; Walter W. Hecht, 
Win Nathanson & Associates, New York; James Kilgallen, International News Service, 
New York; J. W. Moore, assistant secretary and treasurer, EAL. 

Third row, |. to r.: Bradley Walker, executive v. p., Fletcher D. Richards, Inc., New 
York; Capt. F. J. Bennett, second pilot; Capt. F. E. Davis, first pilot. Fourth row, |. to 
Capt. G. T. Munoz, third pilot; EAL technicians E. T. Rasmussen, W. Fruchting, Jr. 


and R. J. Miller. 


Fifth row, |. to r.: Flight attendant Arthur J. Gray; Flight engineer 


E. L. Graham; Flight attendant J. B. Newman. 
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All-Cargo Carriers 
Win CAB Approval 


Reaffirming its tentative decision is- 
sued in April, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on Aug. 2 awarded temporary 
five-year freight-only certificates to 
Flying Tiger Line Inc., Slick Airways 
Inc., U. S. Airlines Inc. and Airnews 
Ine. The certificates were to be effective 
Aug. 12. 

American Airlines has asked the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to stay CAB’s decision in 
the case to allow time for judicial re- 
view. 

An important change from the tenta- 
tive decision is a stipulation in each cer- 
tificate that the freight carriers shall not 
handle property shipped by Railway Ex- 
press Agency. 

The case, which was contested bitterly 
by the scheduled airlines, was decided 
by a 3-2 vote. CAB Chairman Joseph 
J. O’Connell, Vice Chairman Oswald 
Ryan and Member Russell Adams voted 
in the affirmative, with Members Harold 
Jones and Josh Lee dissenting. 

The Flying Tigers and Slick will oper- 
ate transcontinentally, with U. S. Air- 
lines flying north-south east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and Airnews operating in Texas. 

Points to be served by the carriers 
are the same as in the tentative decision 
(see map, AMERICAN AVIATION, May 15) 
with the exceptions that Birmingham, 
Ala., and Richmond, Va., are added as 
points on U. S. Airlines’ routes, and 
Richmond added as a point to be served 
by Slick. 

In barring these carriers from han- 
dling REA business—a move that had 
been urged by the airlines—CAB as- 
serted “it is plain that the certifications 
herein decided will not result in any 
substantial diversion of past or present 
business. On the contrary, it is our 
contemplation that the air freight busi- 
ness of the combination carriers will 
continue to grow . . . Moreover, we will 
remove . . . any possibility of diversion 
from the presently-certificated carriers 
of express revenues derived from air 
express generated by Railway Express 
Agency under its present agreements 
with the airlines. 

“Due to the method of handling ex- 
press which, in the main, comprises 
comparatively small package shipments, 
and the necessity for relatively higher 
rates, the potential traffic available is 
not such under present circumstances 
as to warrant further competition.” 


No Mail Pay. In answer to argu- 
ments that the cargo lines will come 
back for mail pay, the CAB majority 
said, “We have made it abundantly clear 
. . . that in this present proceeding we 
find the public convenience and neces- 
sity not to require certification of the 
applicants for carriage of mail . . . The 
freight carriers which will be certifi- 
cated herein will not receive support in 
the form of mail pay.” 
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area to hold its first air cargo clinic. 


businessmen how they could expand their markets and solve shipping problems. 


A Cc li ‘ The Aviation Committee of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
t argo Clinic—,; Commerce recently joined with major airlines in that 


One major purpose of the clinic was to show 


Among 


those participating were, left to right: William H. Shockey, chairman, Aviation Com- 
mittee, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce; John H. Smith, supervisor of cargo 
Continental Air Lines; A. C. Hodges, regional superintendent, air mail service, Fort 


Worth, Tex.; Lou Person, manager of 


schedules and tariffs, 


Braniff Airways; Dal 


DeWeese, manager, air cargo sales, southwest division, American Airlines; Frank Moore, 
district supervisor, Mistletoe Express, Oklahoma City; C. O. Naucke, Railway Express 
Agency, Air Division, Houston; Warren Kraemer, Latin American Division, Braniff Airways. 


The majority repeated its assertion, 
which had been attacked by the air- 
lines, that there is an existing air freight 
potential of one billion ton-miles an- 
nually, but added that realization of it 
will require intensive development. 

A billion ton-miles at present rates 
would produce revenue of $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, CAB said, adding that the 
airlines’ passenger revenue last year was 
$346,000,000. “Certainly the presently 
certificated carriers have in their pas- 
senger traffic a type of carriage of such 
character and size as by itself should 
provide ample opportunity . . . for the 
development of profitable operations. 
There seems to be little logic in be- 
lieving that a monopoly of air freight 
would make the bulk of their business— 
passenger carrying—profitable.” 

Attached to each cargo certificate was 
a clause permitting transportation of 
cargo attendants with live animal ship- 
ments. Earlier this year CAB had 
ordered Slick to remove “cargo attend- 
ant” rules from its tariffs on the grounds 
that an attendant was in effect a passen- 
ger, and could not be transported by an 
all-cargo carrier. Slick complied but 
asked for an official ruling on the point. 
The new clause resulted. 


Purdue Flight Course 
Will Offer Transport Rating 


With certification of Purdue Aero- 
nautics Corp. to operate a scheduled 
air shuttle service between Lafayette, 
Ind. and Chicago, Purdue University 
will initiate a graduate course for the 
student with a BS degree in air trans- 
portation. Following his undergraduate 
work, the student will take two years 
of graduate work to qualify as a profes- 
sional pilot. 

This system, taking the undergraduate 
of flight training course with some 


1,000 hours less flying time than re- 
quired for scheduled pilot service, will 
provide an additional 1200 hours flight, 
training and certification with an air- 
line transport rating plus A & E me- 
chanics licenses. The processing will 
provide physical and_ psychological 
screening. During this two-year period 
the student will be employed on a half- 
time basis and have an opportunity to 
work on a master’s degree in any field 
of his choice and qualification. 

Arrangements have been completed 
to provide 400 hours of flight instruc- 
tion to students in undergraduate flight 
courses, 200 hours of non-scheduled 
charter flight, 100 hours of twin engine 
transition and 200 hours of non-sched- 
uled cargo flying during the two-year 
graduate work. Starting in mid Sep- 
tember 300 hours of scheduled passenger 
flying will also be included. 

While work during the graduate 
phase of the training will be self-sup- 
porting with $100-$125 per month paid 
for service, the airlines will be asked 
to provide a minimum of six and a 
maximum of nine $3,000 scholarships 
annually to defray undergraduate fees 
in advanced flying during the students’ 
junior and senior years. 

The promise that pilots graduating 
from this course will be capable of 
service in a broader field of air‘ine 
activities has stimulated interest on the 
part of some major airlines. Purdue 
expects to be able to supply abou: 9 
pilots per year to the airlines. Thi. is 
approximately 5% of the estimated n- 
nual needs of the airlines. 

Plans are to carry passengers nd 
property between Lafayette and ( hi- 
cago in four-passenger Cessna 1/5’ 
making two round trips daily. 

The certificate may terminate so ner 
than the three years allowed if Ro:coe 
Turner Aeronautical Corp. commerces 
authorized service on the route. 
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AGAIN IT’S 


Bendix-Scintilla* Jet ignition Systems 
are specified as original equipment on 
two of the leading makes of jet engines. 


BENDIX-SCINTILLA! 


Ti » fact that Bendix-Scintilla Ignition Systems are 
us d on some of the leading jet aircraft engines 
is 10teworthy in two respects. It is powerful 
co firmation of their dependable, proven perfor- 
m: ice in all types of aircraft power plants, and 
it. a definite recognition of the vast experience, 


BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 


AUG ST 15, 1949 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


manufacturing facilities, and resources which 
form the Scintilla Magneto organization. We 
believe the past and present performance records 
of Bendix-Scintilla Ignition Systems warrant 
primary consideration by aircraft engine manu- 
facturers in every category. 


*TRADEMARK 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 


SIDNEY, N. Y. 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Great Strides Since War: 





Air Transport in India 
Becoming Major Industry 


By Ernest J. SILver 


(Far Eastern Director, Air Carrier 
Service Corp., Washington, D. C.) 


Few people in the American aviation 
industry realize the increasingly im- 
portant position India is beginning to 
occupy in the world of air transport. 

The air transport industry of a 
country that has seven major certifi- 
cated airlines operating close to one 
hundred and fifty DC-3’s plus a num- 
ber of DC-4’s, Constellations, Vikings 
and Doves is worth examination. Since 
India’s birth as an independent nation, 
all industry in that country has started 
to move ahead with great strides, but 
no industry has done so more meteoric- 
ally than Indian air transport. 

At the end of the War India found 
herself supplied with a large quantity 
of surplus AAF material plus the fol- 
lowing inducements to the development 
of air transport: a large country with 
many big and widely separated cities; a 
badly overburdened railroad system; 
and practically no roads. Plenty of 
interested capital was also available, 
and airlines began to spring up in India 
practically everywhere one looked. A 
number of these airlines have already 
collapsed completely and gone out of 
the picture; others have continued to 
develop and expand. 


Regulation. The office of the Direc- 
tor General of Civil Aviation is the 
Indian equivalent to our CAA and 
CAB combined. The DGCA has com- 
plete jurisdiction in the granting of in- 
ternal and foreign routes to Indian air 
carriers and in the setting up of main- 
tenance and overhaul schedules and 
standards for the different Indian oper- 
ators. The airlines themselves have so 
far had very little voice with the DGCA, 
and they have frequently been re- 
quired to accept rather arbitrarily made 
regulations from DGCA bureaus that 
have had very little experience in under- 
standing and assisting airlines. 

A very pointed example of this is the 
Indian DGCA requirement that every 
single aircraft in India in order to have 
a Certificate of Airworthiness must have 
an annual major overhaul regardless of 
the number of hours the aircraft has 
flown during the year. This overhaul is 
called a “Certificate of Airworthiness 
Overhaul” or simply a “C of A” and is 
roughly equivalent to the eight thou- 
sand hour overhaul given to aircraft on 
our own airlines. With the facilities 
available in India it usually takes an 
airline from six to ten weeks to do a 
CC a A.” 

This, of course, does not permit good 
utilization of aircraft, and it is a very 
important factor in accounting for some 
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of the great financial losses in Indian 
air transport. From a short term point 
of view a yearly “C of A” is all very 
good for exporters of spare parts from 
the United States, but it is not good 
for the Indian airlines which operate on 
a very small allotment of dollars each 
year. 


Indian ATA. During the past few 
months an Indian Air Transport As- 
sociation has been formed by the major 
Indian airlines. This association, which 
is somewhat along the lines of the ATA 
in the United States, will have various 
committees dealing with problems of 
traffic, operations, maintenance and gov- 
ernmental relations. Through it the 
airlines of India hope to have a con- 
solidated voice with which they can 
persuade the DGCA to act more in the 
interests of the sound growth of Indian 
air carriers than it has in the past. 

For the present at least the position 
of American aircraft and American avi- 
ation equipment in India is secure. This 
is in no way due to the efforts of our 
manufacturers but simply because there 
are no other suitable products available. 
Unfortunately there have been a num- 
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On the re- 
30 Years for IATA— + 30th 


cen 
anniversary of the International Air 
Transport Association, Sir William P. 
Hildred, present IATA director-general, 
was recipient of the desk which the late 
Sir Sefton Brancker, Britain's first direc- 
tor-general of civil aviation and the 
founder of IATA, was using in 1919 when 
he signed the document bringing the 
association into existence. Picture of 
the late Sir Sefton, who was killed in 
the RIO! airship disaster, is shown in 

the photograph above Sir Williams. 


ber of rather unscrupulous concerns 
individuals from the USA who, rea iz- 
ing the opportunities created by the 
great and rapid expansion of Indian ir- 
lines, have taken one or two of the 
Indian airlines “for a ride.” Such in- 
cidents have made a very serious ‘m- 
pression in India, and they effect all 
American companies trying to do busi- 
ness there. It might be added that 
these unscrupulous actions have yet to 
be lived down. 


Market for U. S. Although some of 
the Indian companies (notably Air India 
and Indian National) have purchased 
Vikings, it is generally believed that 
future aircraft purchases will be made 
in the USA providing, of course, that 
the government of India will allow the 
necessary dollar expenditure. Such ex- 
penditures in the near future, however, 
appear to be highly unlikely owing to 
India’s critical dollar position. Never- 
theless there is hardly an airline in 
India that is not looking ahead to the 
day when it can replace the DC-3. 

At present the DC-3 in India is not 
allowed to prove its full value as it 
started operations with a number of 
handicaps, among which are the follow- 
ing: Pratt and Whitney engines are 
allowed to run only 750 hours before 
overhaul; the yearly C of A which is re- 
quired makes high utilization impos- 
sible; gross weight is restricted (al- 
though this has recently been increased 
to 25,700 lIbs.); passenger accommoda- 
tions and facilities on DC-3’s converted 
in India are well below regular air- 
line standard DC-3’s in the USA. 


In connection with this last point it 
is interesting to note that the DGCA 
will not authorize smoking in any DC-3. 
The ostensible reason given for this is 
that non-fireproof materials were used 
in the conversions done in India. De- 
spite this assertion, the ban on smoking 
applies even on aircraft converted in 
the USA with fire resistant materials 
used in the “plushing.” 

Many of the Indian operators feel that 
this ban is just a carry-over from the 
days when the DGCA was not con- 
trolled by Indians, and it was desired 
to present American aircraft in none 
too favorable a light with the general 
flying public of India. If these various 
handicaps in the operation of DC-3’s can 
be rectified, many of the Indian air!ines 
appear to be willing to fly DC-3’s as 
long as they can be flown. 


Lacked Experience. Many of the 
Indian airlines seemed to have storted 
operation with little or no understand- 
ing of the business of air transportation. 
As a result three airlines have already 
gone out of business, and of the re- 
maining seven at least two more are 
predicted to collapse. It seems that 
there has been a good deal more capi- 
tal than good business judgment avail- 
able. 

A number of the Indian concerns stil! 
seem to cherish the illusion that al! that 
is necessary to operate an airlire % 
good aircraft and competent tech ical 
personnel. Problems relating to traffic 
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ard general administration of a trans- 
pert system seem to have been over- 
looked. One thing must be said, how- 
ever, and that is that the lines which 
are still in business are learning, and 
learning fast! 

Following is a very brief summary 
of the more important certificated In- 
dian air carriers: 


Air India operates a trans-India serv- 
ice as well as a member of other serv- 
ices radiating out of Bombay to points 
in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Vickers 
“Viking” aircraft and DC-3’s are used 
on these services. Air India’s affiliate, 
Air India International, is fifty-one per- 
cent owned by the Government of India 
and forty-nine percent by Air India. 
The management of the international 
company is provided by Air India. Air 
India International is at present flying 
Constellations between Bombay and 
London. 


Bharat Airways operates its services 
out of Calcutta to Dehli (via two dif- 
ferent routes) and to points in East 
Pakistan. These routes are operated 
with DC-3’s. Bharat has just started an 
international service using DC-4’s be- 
tween Calcutta, Bangkok, Saigon, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai and Tokyo. This line 
is also seeking permission to fly an 
express service between Calcutta and 
Karachi and has evinced a very definite 
interest in extending its domestic route 
through to Bombay. 


Deccan Airways operates a number of 
routes out of Hyderabad using DC-3 
aircraft. Deccan is in the fortunate 
position of having some of the best 
routes in India with the least competi- 
tion. The principal services of this com- 


pany are up and down the center of 
India serving the cities of the Deccan 
Plateau with extensions to both coasts 


of India. Deccan has applied for per- 
mission to operate DC-4’s over certain 
segments of their routes. Deccan Air- 
ways has earned the reputation for out- 
standing efficiency in Indian airline 
operation. 


Airways (India) Ltd. operates DC-3’s 
out of Calcutta to various points in the 
northeast and on its main line along 
the Caromandel Coast and in to Banga- 
lore. AIL is one of India’s smaller air- 
lines, but they have the reputation of 
being a well-run operation. 


Air Services of India makes its head- 
quaiters in Bombay and flies between 
ther. and Karachi and New Delhi as 
wel! as other numerous local services. 
ASI flies DC-3’s only. 


Irn iian National Airways is India’s 
t airline, and for a while it was 
ically the “training school of In- 

dian Airlines.” Ex-INA personnel are 

now to be found with almost every 
Indian airline. INA has its main 
of operation in Delhi and operates 
s and “Vikings.” The principal 
s of INA cover northern India with 
xtension to Karachi and another 
Calcutta to Rangoon. INA is pres- 
reported to be having serious fi- 
il and managerial difficulties. 


ijian Overseas Airlines operates 
s on routes across India between 
ay and Calcutta as well as var- 
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Se ° C This amphibious helicopter, the Air Force's first, is a 
agoing opter Sikorsky H-5H equipped for air-sea rescue, search, and 


liaison. 


The model shown can carry three litter patients and has a hydraulic winch 


to haul survivors into the cabin while hovering. 





ious other internal routes. IOA has 
been certificated to fly between India 
and Australia via Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Singapore and Batavia. One survey 
flight has been made on this route with 
a DC-4, and according to recent reports 
this projected service has been aban- 
doned for the present. 

IOA is noteworthy as being the first 
Indian airline to operate the “night 
mail” service. At present the DGCA 
will not authorize carriage of passen- 
gers at night on a common carrier basis. 
The “night mail” scheme is really an 
experiment to pave the way for sched- 
uled passenger night flying in India. 

According to latest reports Indian 
Overseas is at present under severe fi- 
nancial strain, and many observers in 
the Indian aviation industry feel re- 
covery will be impossible. 

In addition to the certificated airlines 
India, too, has its “non-skeds.” The 
two biggest companies in this field are 
Himalayan Aviation Ltd. and Kalinga 
Air Lines, both operating out of Cal- 
cutta with C-47 cargo-type aircraft. 
Both companies are doing a _ thriving 
business hauling cargo such as textiles 
and tea between Calcutta and various 
points in Assam. The creation of East 
Pakistan has cut the State of Bengal 
into two parts—West Bengal, in which 
is located Calcutta, belonging to India 
and East Bengal belonging to Pakistan. 
The creation of an international fron- 
tier in the middle of what formerly was 
one state has also created numerous 
obstacles in the way of railroad freight. 

As matters stand today it is far 
cheaper to ship almost any sort of car- 
go by air from Calcutta to Assam and 
not touch Pakistan territory than it is 
to ship by rail and run the risks of 
pilferage, customs delays and the ex- 
pense of duties. Despite the fact that 
both Himalayan and Kalinga get a daily 
utilization of over eight hours on their 
aircraft, they still cannot haul all that 
is offered. In addition to the charter 
companies, many of the scheduled air- 





lines run special charters every day 
from Calcutta into Assam or into East 
Pakistan itself. 


Qualified Personnel. Although the 
pool of trained Indian technical per- 
sonnel has not been of sufficient size 
to cope with the tremendous growth of 
India air transport, India does have a 
sizeable group of its own nationals who 
are highly qualified aviation technicians. 
The same can be said for the situation 
as regards airline pilots in India. The 
Royal Indian Air Force has been an im- 
portant source for pilots. Foreign visi- 
tors to Indian airlines are apt to be a 
little surprised to see that there are so 
many highly experienced Indian per- 
sonnel both in air and ground oper- 
ations. These men deserve a lot of credit 
for the way they have been running 
their air transport system. Not only 
does India today deserve note for the 
size of its air transport industry, but 
even more so for the quality of it. 


Overhaul. Some mention should be 
made of Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. in 
Bangalore in order to have a more com- 
plete view of Indian Aviation. Hindustan 
is a government-owned manufacturing 
and overhaul center employing about 
six thousand persons. With the ex- 
ception of two or three airlines who 
are capable of handling all their own 
overhaul work, all Indian airlines are 
dependent on Hindustan for engine 
overhauls and some airframe C of A 
overhauls. As presently set-up HAL is 
overhauling R1830-92 engines, Bristol 
Hercules engines, prc ellers and all ac- 
cessories as well as DC-3 aircraft. 

Hindustan is also doing a great deal 
of overhaul work for the RIAF includ- 
ing C-47’s, Hawker fighters, Doves, and 
they are now in the midst of a B-24 
reconditioning and overhaul program. 
In addition to this overhaul work Hin- 
dustan recently turned out the first 
Percival “Prentice” military trainer to 
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ae=\IR RESCUE 


Over faraway jungles, deserts and mountains, helicopters of the USAF Air Rescue 
Service have flown in search of stranded airmen and passengers. The helicopters 
got there because they have been given a “mother” ship—the Fairchild Packet 

that transports them over distances far beyond their range. Thus, our Air Force has 
added a new ability to the versatile Fairchild Packet—increasing the importance of 


its part in the development of modern airborne military tactics. 


Mission of Mercy—Air Rescue personnel load a heli- 
copter into the spacious cargo hold of a Fairchild Packet. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md. Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, N. Y. 7 Nepa, Oak Ridge, Tenn. . Fairchild Pilotiess Plane, Farmingdale .\. Y. 
Duramold Aircraft Corporation, New York 20, N. Y. 


Al-Fin, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Subsidiories: Stratos Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y. . 
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be built in India. These aircraft are 
being manufactured under license for 
the RIAF. The factory is also at work 
on the first “all-Indian” aircraft—the 
H7T10, a low wing military trainer de- 
signed by the Hindustan engineering 
department and being built for RIAF. 

As more and more Indian airlines are 
able to meet their own requirements in 
major engine and airframe overhaul 
work, Hindustan Aircraft is beginning 
slowly to turn to manufacturing equip- 
ment—primarily for the RIAF. Because 
of the fact that Hindustan is a govern- 
ment-owned company many of the air- 
lines feel that their work is always apt 
to receive second priority to RIAF and 
other government-operated aircraft, and 
this results in great time delays. 

Another often heard complaint is that 
costs are unreasonably high. The air- 
lines tend to feel that with overhaul 
departments of their own they can con- 
trol overhead expenses, procurement 
expenses, time required for work, and 
integrate overhaul work into their own 
organizations’ accounting systems far 
more efficiently than by working with an 
entirely separate, unflexible govern- 
ment-owned company. 

Parts and Supplies. One serious 
problem that faces all of the Indian 
airlines is maintaining a supply of parts 
and aviation supplies to keep their 
sizeable fleets in the air. As long as 
American-made aircraft are used, a 
large quantity of replacements must be 
continually imported from the United 
States by the airlines. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult job for an airline to 
secure the necessary import permits and 
subsequent authorization for dollar ex- 
change. 

To make things even more difficult, 
a part of the little foreign exchange 
that is available for aviation imports is 
from time to time allocated to local 
import-export companies or aviation 
equipment brokers. The airlines then 
are required to buy their equipment 
from local stockers and suppliers at 
prices that are far greater than those 
for which they could procure items 
through their direct representatives or 
agents in the USA. 

Lately there has been a tendency for 


Ind'in airlines to ask for their own 
imp;-t licenses and foreign exchange 
allo sents so that they would not have 
to rk through local importers or 
mar ‘facturers agents exclusively. Ex- 


peri-ace has shown the airlines that 
sav. zs of well over 30% can be ex- 
pec in their supply budget if they do 
the’ own direct importing. 

T - Indian air transport industry has 
mac remarkable strides since the War. 


It ow meeting and trying to solve a 
nur er of problems which are very 
sin to those facing our own air 
tre ort industry. 

: ways which the Government of 
In the Indian airlines and others 


cor rned with aviation in India de- 
vis’ o try to solve these problems will 
hay a very direct effect on the Amer- 
lear aviation industry. Air transport in 
Inc will be worth watching. 
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" , ‘ A modification program currently in progress at 
Modified Flying Wing—Northrop Aircraft, Inc. has for its dae an all- 
wing bomber type aircraft capable of operating at extremely high altitudes. Plans call 
for conversion of the present Flying Wing to be powered by six jet power plants 
instead of the present piston engines. This artist's conception shows that four of the 
jets will be housed in the wing while the other two will be suspended in streamlined pods. 


Alaska Airlines Cited 
For Violations 


Alaska Airlines’ non-scheduled air 
carrier operating certificate was sus- 
pended by CAB on Aug. 4, in a de- 
cision that also prohibited, for a limited 
period, all scheduled flights of the car- 
rier, except those conducted under day- 
time visual flight rules. The actions 
were taken following a CAA complaint 
that the company had violated numerous 
regulations. 

The CAB decision noted that the CAA 
Administrator has “agreed to consider 
the acceptance of $20,000 in compromise 
of civil penalties arising out of the viola- 
tions charged in the complaint.” 

The non-sked certificate suspension, 
effective Aug. 8, continues in effect until 
Alaska passes re-examination by CAA 
of its qualifications to hold such certifi- 
cate. The scheduled operating certifi- 
cate, except for day VFR, was sus- 
pended for seven days from Aug 8 “and 
unless during said period .. . the re- 
spondent shall pass successfully a re- 
examination by the Administration as 
to its qualifications to hold said cer- 
tificate, then the suspension . . . shall 
continue in effect until further order 
of the Board.” 

Alaska must complete with 30 days 
all revisions required by CAA in operat- 
ing policies and procedures and in its 
manuals “as may be required to assure 
that violations . . . will not be repeated.” 


CAA's Complaint. The CAA com- 
plaint alleged that from May 1, 1947, 
to June 27, 1949, Alaska operated as an 
air carrier between Alaska and foreign 
countries other than Canada, and be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign countries, 
other than Canada, “without an air car- 
rier operating certificate authorizing 
such operations.” CAA alleged further 
that the company, under its non-sched- 
uled certificate, operated certain engines 
in excess of maximum period of 700 


hours since last overhaul authorized by 
the certificate. 

Alaska also was charged during part 
of 1948-49 with failing to provide an 
adequate number of check pilots to in- 
sure that each first pilot met route 
competency requirements of its sched- 
uled certificate. It was said that Alaska 
had used pilots in excess of flight time 
limitations. 

On a Jan. 20, 1949 Naknek-Homer- 
Anchorage flight, CAA said, the pilot 
had not been qualified on the route by 
a check pilot, weather reports used 
were an hour and a half old, the flight 
operated part of the way VFR when it 
should have been IFR, and it was at 
an altitude less than 1,000 ft. above 
the highest obstacle located within a 
horizontal distance of five miles from 
the center of the course intended to 
be flown. This flight crashed near 
Homer, killing five persons. 


Injunction Violated. Reports from 
Alaska indicated that Judge Anthony 
Dimond of District Court for the Ter- 
ritory on Aug. 4 fined Alaska Airlines 
$14,000 and James A. Wooten, its presi- 
dent, $1,000 for contempt of the injunc- 
tion obtained last November by Pacific 
Northern Airlines, Northwest Airlines, 
Pan American Airways, and the CAB. 


The injunction required Alaska to re- 
frain from operating more than oc- 
casional and infrequent flights other 
than on its certificated routes in Alaska. 
CAB filed the complaint for contempt 
against Alaska and Wooten, charging 
that the airline had violated the injunc- 
tion by operating regular and frequent 
service between Alaska and the U. S., 
particularly Seattle. Alaska and Wooten 
entered pleas of nolo contendere. Judge 
Dimond also imposed a suspended fine 
of $25,000 upon the company, condi- 
tioned upon further obedience to the 
injunction. Wooten’s $1,000 fine is pay- 
able immediately, but the company ar- 
ranged with the judge for time exten- 
sion until Nov. 1 to pay its $14,000. 
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range, speed 
and durability 


This 
built for the U.S. Air Force by the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. It is designed to fly 
long ranges at high speeds. It can penetrate 
de« 1 
tain 
llations, 


heav 





is the F-90, a Jet Penetration Fighter, 


behind enemy lines to win and main- 
\ir superiority and to destroy ground 





e F-90 is a big airplane for a big job. | 

: rugged fighter, capable of inflicting | 
damage and taking a lot of punish- 
And it is a two-fisted fighter—two jet 

es, duplicate controls and two sets of 

thing else vital to an airplane's opera- 
t could suffer direct hits knocking out 
engine or set of controls and still re- 
) its base. 

F-90 is a versatile airplane, able to 
rm many jobs besides penetration 
ig. It can be adapted as an ideal photo 
iaissance plane. Camera equipment | 
‘ serviced or replaced in a matter of 
‘s. Another simple modification and 
90 is an excellent intercepter with 
nding climb, maneuverability and | 
»wer. This quality of being many 
s in one spells additional Air Force | 
ny and efficiency. 


Lockheed 


TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 





LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF 
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70% N. Atlantic Traffic 
Via U.S. Carriers in 1948 


While losing a little ground to their 
five foreign competitors, as compared 
to the previous year, the three U. S.- 
flag airlines flying the North Atlantic 
carried more passengers than ever be- 
fore in 1948 and transported nearly 70% 
of the total number of passengers cross- 
ing in both directions. 

Such were the facts shown in the 
latest study of air traffic in and out of 
New York City made by the analyses 
division of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
Economic Bureau. They could hardly 
be called discouraging, especially in view 
of the fact that four of the five foreign 
airlines increased their North Atlantic 
schedules appreciably last year, while 
two of the American  carriers—Pan 
American Airways and American Over- 
seas Airlines—actually reduced schedules 
in what was a peak travel year. 

Of the 211,139 trans-Atlantic air pas- 
sengers last year, 145,994—or 69.15%— 
traveled via the three U. S. lines, while 
65,145, or 30.85% flew with the five for- 
eign-flag lines—Air France, British 
Overseas Airways, KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, Sabena Belgian Airlines and 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 

The year before, in 1947, the U. S. 


| lines had carried 141,703 passengers, or 


73% of the 194,113 flown by all eight 
carriers operating between New York 


| and Europe. There was one important 


difference, though. The 6,026 trans-At- 
lantic trips flown by the U. S. carriers 
in 1948 represented 68.76% of the total 
trips operated, whereas the 5,644 U. S.- 
flag flights in 1947 had _ represented 


| 72.63% of the year’s total. 


More Trips, More Traffic. There ap- 
parently was some relationship between 
schedule frequency and the percent of 
traffic carried. Trans World Airline, for 


raised the percentage of total passen- 
gers flown on its planes from 17.85% in 
1947 to 21.33% last year. 

Conversely, Pan American operated 
29.08% of the total schedules and car- 
ried 30.80% of the passenger total in 
1947, and dropped to 24.80% of the pas- 
senger volume last year when it re- 
duced schedules and operated only 
24.98% of the total. 

TWA had 45,030 trans-Atlantic pas- 
sengers last year, as against 34,647 the 
year before, while PAA’s volume 
dropped from 59,780 to 52,369. Ajir 
France, which increased its flights from 
397 to 727 saw its passenger volumes go 
up from 10,562 or 5.44% of the total in 
1947 to 16,633 or 7.88% of the total in 
1948. And BOAC, the only foreign car- 
rier to reduce schedules to and from 
New York last year, was also the only 
one of the five to carry fewer passen- 
gers last year than in 1947. 

Average load per plane on the At- 
lantic route last year was 24.2 passen- 
gers, as compared to 25.1 passengers per 
plane in 1947. BOAC and SAS, with 
25.4 and 26.7, respectively, had the best 
load averages for last year. 

With travel restrictions abroad be- 
coming less stringent, U. S. citizens flew 
to Europe in record numbers last year, 
topping alien air travelers for the first 
time since the war. Of the total trans- 
Atlantic passengers carried out of and 
into New York last year, 114,194 or 
54.1% were U. S. citizens and 96,945 
or 45.6% were aliens. In 1947, alien 
travelers had numbered 105,609 and 
U. S. citizens 88,504. 


PAA Suspends: Pan American Air- 
ways has suspended all flights into and 
out of Gautemala until further notice 





example, upped its trans-Atlantic trips because of political turmoil in that 
from 1,323 in 1947 to 1,913 last year and country. 
Trans-Atlantic Traffic—1947-1948 
(U. S. and Foreign Scheduled Air Carriers) . 
No. 0 
No. % Total Passengers Passengers 
of Trips Trips Carried Carried 
Carrier 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
DL ciutkanakuns 1,923 2,061 21.94 2652 48595 47,276 23.02 24.35 
Pan American 2,190 2,260 24.98 29.08 52,369 59,780 2480 30.80 
SE Aeon seecneaus 1,913 1,323 21.84 17.03 45,030 34,647 21.33 17.85 
All U. S. Carriers 6,026 5,644 68.76 72.63 145,994 141,703 69.15 73.00 
EE  ksccwasnds 727 397 8.30 5.11 16,633 10,562 788 5.44 
oe 487 526 5.56 6.77 12,762 13,335 604 6.87 
KLM (Dutch) ...... 687 462 7.84 5.94 14.650 11,772 694 6.06 
SABENA (Belg.) .... 214 139 244 1.79 4,446 3,336 2.10 1.72 
SAS (Scand.) ....... 623 603 7.10 7.76 16,654 13405 789 691 
All Foreign Carriers 2,738 2,127 31.24 27.37 65,145 52,410 30.85 27.00 
Grand Total U. S. and 
Foreign Carriers ... 8,764 17,771 211,139 194,113 
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CAB Briefs 


(Route, Mail Rate and Other Actions of Civil Aeronautics Board) 


Route Cases 


American Airlines’ exemption request 
to permit immediate non-stop opera- 
tions between New York and Toronto 
has been denied by CAB. American 
had sought an interim authority pend- 
ing CAB action on certificate amend- 
ment applications of both AA and 
Colonial Airlines. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Ltd. has 
applied for a foreign air carrier per- 
mit to operate between Vancouver, B. C. 
and Sydney, Australia, via San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Canton Is., and Fiji Is. 
The carrier was designated by Canada 
to operate the route under terms of the 
new U. S.-Canadian air transport 
agreement. 

Through a number of amendments to 
Capital Airlines’ certificates, the CAB 
recently made possible generally im- 
proved flexibility in the airline’s service 
to points in northern Michigan. The 
following changes were made: 

Saginaw-Bay City was named a Route 
14 intermediate stop between Flint and 
Lansing. Seasonal restrictions on opera- 
tions between Traverse City and Grand 
Rapids were eliminated. Chicago and 
Milwaukee were designated as Route 41 
terminals beyond Muskegon. Non-stops 
were authorized between Chicago and 
Lansing and between Chicago and Sagi- 
naw-Bay City. 

Permanent authorization to provide 
mail service to Flint, previously served 
by exemption, was granted. Lansing was 
made an intermediate on Route 41 be- 
tween Grand Rapids and Saginaw-Bay 
City. And Muskegon was made an in- 
termediate on Route 41 between Grand 
Rapids and Chicago and between Grand 
Rapids and Milwaukee. 

Trans-Texas Airways has been au- 
thorized by an exemption to serve Bee- 
ville as an intermediate point on seg- 
ment 3 of route 82 until final decision 
on the company’s application for certif- 
ication of Beeville. Beeville is to re- 
ceive mail, passenger and property serv- 
ice as a ston between San Antonio and 
Victoria, Tex. 


Interchange Agreements 


CAB has ordered consolidation of the 
proposed National-Panagra-Pan-Ameri- 
can stock sale and interchange agree- 
ment with National Airline Dismember- 
ment Case. At the same time the board 
denied the motions of Chicago and 
Southern, Panagra, and Pan-American 
to dismiss the Dismemberment proceed- 
ing, and denied motions of Braniff, 
Delta, and Eastern and Pan American 
to consolidate New York-Latin Ameri- 
can route applications of the four with 
NAL Panagra PAA interchange dockets. 
Also made part of the Dismemberment 
proceeding is the proposed National- 
Eastern interchange agreement. 

The Board disapproved expansion of 
the Delta-TWA interchange agreement 
to allow through-plane service between 
TWA points north of Cincinnati and 
Delta points west of Atlanta, holding 
that possible diversion from Chicago 
and Southerns Detroit-New Orleans 
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operation outweighed possible benefits 
from the proposed interchange. Denial 
means that DAL schedules between 
Atlanta and New Orleans and the De- 
triot-Atlanta interchange schedules must 
bear separate flight numbers and De- 
troit-New Orleans service may not be 
advertised as through service. 


Corporate Actions 


Acquisition of control of Central Air- 
lines, Inc., certificated feederline, by 
three directors of Keith Kahle Aviation, 
Inc., and resulting interlocking relation- 
ships, have been approved by the Board 
subject to six conditions designed to 
prevent the creation of a monopoly. 

An agreement has been filed asking 
CAB approval for merger or consolida- 
tion of Monarch Air Lines and Arizona 
Airways, with the former acquiring all 
the issued and outstanding stock of the 
latter. Arizona Airways has not been 
able to implement its three-year feeder 
certificate authorizing local air service 
in an area bounded by Yuma, Winslow, 
El Paso and Douglas. The certificate is 
due to expire June 29, 1951. 


Mail Rate 


Mail rate established for Southern 
Airways’ Route 98 is estimated to pro- 
vide an annual yield of $1,047,000 at a 
90% performance factor and at 5,328 
base miles. Rate decreases by time 
periods, with the current base rate of 
60c are applicable from June 10 through 
Nov. 30. 


Free Transportation 


Request of Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., 
to provide free transportation to mem- 
bers of the press and “persons promi- 
nent in public life” between points in 
the Hawaiian Islands has been denied 
by CAB. 

Free transportation of technical em- 
ployes of various companies associated 
in the development of the Boeing 377 
Stratocruiser has been allowed on North- 
west Airlines’ request covering flights 
to observe the plane’s performance. 





Airline Profits 


Greatly improved airline earn- 
ings this year as compared with 
last are shown in first reports an- 
nounced by domestic carriers for 
first half operations. 

Six airlines have reported aggre- 
gate net profits of $6,278,031 for 
January-June, compared with net 
loss of $3,037,040 for same 1948 
period. 


Jan.-June Net Profit or Loss 





1949 1948 

American. $3,563,000 —$4,098,000 
Capital 92,035 —575,766 
C&s 296,621 267,682 
Eastern 2,148,361 1,321,065 
MCA 148,400 32,171 
Pioneer 56,614 15,808 

Totals $6,278,031 —$3,037,040 














PO Asks Recapture 
Of Panagra Mail Pay 


The Post Office Dept. has demanded 
the return of $2,000,000 of “excessive” 
mail pay which Pan American-Grace 
Airways was awarded by CAB for the 
period 1939-42 and has been permitted 
to retain. In a brief filed with CAB in 
the Panagra Mail Rate Case, PO con- 
tended that the carrier’s proposed new 
rates are excessive and provide an ab- 
normally high return on Investment. 

“The original decision of the Board 
permitting the carrier to retain these 
earnings without provision for their 
ultimate return has been demonstrated 
to be in error,” the PO declared. “The 
carrier was originally permitted to re- 
tain excess earnings not because entitled 
to them, but because of a possible future 
emergency requiring additional mail 
pay more quickly than it could be 
obtained by application to the Board. 
Thus, the overpayment of $2,000,000 was 
retained by the carrier as an advance of 
unearned future payments.” 

PO demanded that the money be 
returned by offset against future mail 
payments, or otherwise. 


Akron Airport Ready 
For Lightplanes at Races 


Offering several items that will be in 
short supply at Cleveland during the 
National Air Races, Sept. 3, 4, and 5, 
namely parking space for personal 
planes and hotel rooms, the City of 
Akron, O., and Akron Airport bid to be 
host to many private plane owners over 
that weekend. 

The Akron Airport has announced 
that it has ample facilities for parking 
and servicing all types of planes and 
that there is city bus service from there 
to downtown Akron. 

The Akron Convention Bureau will 
arrange for tickets to the races and 
hotel rooms on request, and guarantees 
charter bus service to the races for 
$2.00 a person per round-trip. 


Helicopter Records | 


The international speed records and 
altitude records for helicopters set by 
the Sikorsky S-52-1 during April and 
May have been accepted as official by 
the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale. The records are: 

Maximum speed over a three kilom ter 
course: 129.552 mph, set by Harol E. 
Thompson, Sikorsky pilot, at Clevel:nd, 
O., April 27. This exceeds a year old 
British record of 124.315 mph. 

Speed for 100 kilometers in a ck - 
circuit: 122.749 mph, set by Harol 
Thompson at Milford, Conn., May 6 

Altitude: 21,200 ft. set by Capt. 
Hubert D. Gaddis at Bridgeport, Con, 
May 21. 

FAI’s confirmation of these records 
gives the U. S. a clean sweep of all of- 
ficial world helicopter records. Ot! ‘TS, 
also held by Sikorsky helicopters, ‘re 
for duration and distance in a clcsed 
circuit, airline distance, and speed «ver 
a 1,000 kilometer closed circuit. 
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-~———_CAB CALENDAR 





Aug. 29—(Docket 3702). Hearing in CAB 
investigation of joint fares of American, 
Continental, Inland, Mid-Continent, TWA, 
United, and Western. Tentative. Examiner 
R Vernon Radcliffe. 

Aug. 29—(Docket 3964). Hearing in Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Montreal-New York For- 
eivn Carrier Permit Case. 10 a.m., Confer- 
ence Room A, Departmental Auditorium, 
Washington, D. C. Examiner F. Merritt 
Ruhilen. 

Sept. 6—(Docket 3623). Hearing (resumed) 
in S.S.W., Inc., Service to Lake Tahoe Case. 
10 a.m., e.d.s.t. Room 2015, Temporary Bldg. 
5. Examiner Barron Fredericks. Postponed 
from July 6. 

Sept. 12—(Docket 3762). Hearing in CAB 
investigation of Hawaiian Common Fares. 
Tentative. Examiner Walter Bryan. 


Sept. 12—(Docket 3350). Hearing in IATA = 


Agency Resolutions Case. 10 a.m., e.d.5.t., 
Conference Room “A” Departmental Audi- 
torlum. Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. Post- 
poned from July 18. 

Sept. 19—(Docket 3748). Hearing on pro- 
posed change of airports by American Air- 
lines at Springfield, Mass. Tentative. Exam- 
iner Walter W. Bryan. 

Sept. 19—(Docket 2719 et al.). Hearing in 
Air Freight Tariff Agreement Case. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 

Sept. 26—(Docket 4965 et al.). Hearing in 
Parks Investigation Case. Tentative. Exam- 
iner Ralph L. Wiser. 

Sept. 26—(Docket 3977). Hearing on pro- 
posed merger of Monarch Air Lines and 
Arizona Airways. Tentative. Examiner 
James Keith. 





Aviation Calendar 


Aug. 23-26—American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Pacific general 
meeting at Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 25-28—National Flying Farm- 
ers convention, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Aug. 26-29—Airlines Medical Direc- 
tors Association 7th annual meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1—Aero Medical As- 
ociation 20th annual meeting, Stat- 
ler Hotel, N. Y. 

Sept. 3-5—National Air Races, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 6-8—Annual spark plug and 
ignition conference sponsored by 
*hampion, Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio 

Sept. 9-12—Instrument Society of 
America maintenance clinic, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis 

Sept. 12—lst semi-annual meeting, 
‘AA Airports Advisory Committee, 
Vashington, D. C. 

Sept. 12-16—Instrument Society of 
America convention, St. Louis. 

Sept. 18-20—International North- 
est Aviation Council annual con- 
ention, Spokane, Wash. 

Sept. 20-22—Annual inspection, 
ACA Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 

atory, Cleveland, Ohio. 


International 


Aug. 26-Sept. 10—Canadian Nation- 
| Exhibition aircraft show, Toronto. 
Sept. 1-7—Federation Aeronautique 
iternationale annual meeting, 
Vade-Park Manor, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sept. 6—ICAO Council, 8th session, 
fontreal. 

Sept. 7-9—Tenth Flying Display 
nd Exhibition, Society of British 
\ireraft Constructors, Farnborough, 
ngland. 

Sept. 8—IATA Executive Commit- 
e, The Hague. 

Sept. 10—IATA OPS European, 
lace undetermined. 

Sept. 12-16—IATA fifth Annual 
reneral Meeting, The Hague. 

Sept. 17—IATA Executive Commit- 
ee, The Hague. 
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because of the fact that Van Zandt just 
listed all the rumors he had heard, 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








More Unification 


Congress has finally completed ac- 
tion on the bill to further unify the 
military services by expanding the 
powers of the Secretary of Defense. 
After considerable discussion, the House 
last week passed the bill by a vote of 
356-7, and since it had _ previously 
passed the Senate, it was forwarded to 
the President for signature. 

Although the general impression 
seems to be that the bill makes De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson a mili- 
tary dictator, actually it is nothing more 
than a harmless modification of the 
original Unification Law, the objection- 
able portions having been written out 
in committee hearings. 

Probably the most important pro- 
vision of the bill is the clause which 
gives the Defense Secretary “direction, 
authority and control over the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” This should result 
in a tighter top level organization. 
Where the three service secretaries 
were permitted to run their departments 
pretty much as they saw fit before, they 
will now become little more than fun- 
nels through which the Defense Sec- 
retary’s orders will pass. 

With a good man and good advisors 
at the top, this could be the answer to 
ending the petty bickering among the 
services. But with a single-minded de- 
fense chief and poor advice it could re- 
sult in an unbalanced military estab- 
lishment. While Secretary Johnson has 
not exactly exhibited the wisdom of 
Solomon in his first few months as de- 
fense boss, it would be wise to wait and 
see how he uses his new powers be- 
fore hurrahing or condemning this pro- 
vision of the bill. 


Recourse to Congress. We have said 
before, and we still think, that a hard- 
headed man at the defense helm who 
indulges in hasty, one-sided decisions 
from which there is no appeal could 
be a dangerous thing for the nation’s 
defense forces. The lawmakers, appar- 
ently cognizant of this, provided against 
that contingency by inserting a clause to 
the effect that any of the service secre- 
taries (Army, Navy, Air Force) can 
take a grievance direct to Congress pro- 
vided they first notify the Defense Sec- 
retary. 

This does not mean that they can go 
running to Congress every time the 
defense chief slaps their wrists. But 
where a service is overruled by the 
Defense Secretary on a maiter of strategy 
and tactics which might seriously af- 
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fect the nation’s defense, the service 
secretary can present his case to Con- 
gress and let the solons, and the public, 
decide the issue. An example of this 
would be the Johnson cancellation of 
the supercarrier United States. 

The bill also provides for a single 
comptroller in charge of the purse 
strings of all three services and a new 
accounting system based on Hoover 
Commission recommendations. John- 
son has stated that this, plus his addi- 
tional powers of “direction, authority 
and control” which will enable him to 
eliminate wastage and duplication, will 
effect savings of $1,000,000,000 a year 
by July 1, 1950. Just how this tre- 
mendous saving will be accomplished, 
however, is a little vague. 

To implement the greater administra- 
tive control that the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense will have under the 
new law, Congress created the posts 
of Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
three Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 
Steve Early, now Undersecretary of 
Defense, will be the Deputy Secretary. 
At present writing there has been no 
announcement of the names of the As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

The Pentagon gossips are guessing, 
however, that Marx Leva and Wilfred 
J. McNeil will get two of the three 
posts. Leva is now Johnson’s general 
counsel and McNeil his budget expert; 
both have titles of special assistant to 
the secretary. A number of names 
have been mentioned for the third slot; 
the one most often repeated is that 
of Paul Griffith, former national com- 
mander of the American Legion and 
also an assistant to the secretary. 








Another organizational change _ir- 
cluded in the bill is the provision f 
the position of a permanent chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the post 
now held on a temporary basis by Ge 
Eisenhower. The language of the b 
will permit the appointment of either 
a civilian or a military man, but since 
there are few civilians with enou; 
experience to handle a job of this in 
portance, it will probably go to a gen- 
eral. Most prominently mentioned is 
Army Chief of Staff Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley. 


Point for Navy. Although these are 
the most important provisions of the 
bill from the standpoint of national 
defense, there is one more important to 
Navy supporters who lobbied like mad 
for its inclusion. This is the clause 
which prevents the Defense Secretary 
from transferring, reassigning, abolish- 
ing or consolidating any of the combat 
functions of the Army, Navy or Air 
Force. That’s mighty important to the 
boys in blue and their Marine brethren, 
for it means that Johnson, or his suc- 
cessor, cannot shift the Marine Corps 
to the Army or Naval aviation to the 
Air Force without Congressional ap- 
proval. And despite Johnson’s_re- 
peated statements that he never had 
any such intention, the Navy is con- 
vinced that there were such plans in 
the making. 


Plane Investigation 


As we go to press the House investi- 
gation of military procurement and 
strategy, involving the purchases and 
use of the Convair B-36 bomber, is just 
about to get under way and _indica- 
tions are that it won’t drag on as long 
as everyone thought. The whispers in 
the Pentagon are that the Air Force 
will come through smiling. 

Ever since Rep. James E. Van Zandt 
(R., Pa.) first aired the rumors about 
the B-36 on the House floor and de- 
manded an investigation, the Air Force 
has been busy preparing a very pat 


presentation answering in detail each 
of Van Zandt’s charges. 
This job was simplified somewhat 





‘ This is the Navy's streamlined flying boat, the Convair 
Convair Flying Boat— xpsy., now nearing completion at Convair's San Diego 


Calif., plant. 
turbo-prop engines. 


Grossing more than 60 tons, the XP5Y-! will be powered by four Allison 
The Navy has ordered two of the boats, the first of which will 


be ready for flight testing this fall. 
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because of the fact that Van Zandt just 
listed all the rumors he had _ heard, 
apparently without checking beforehand 
to see what degree of truth each con- 
tained. For instance, linking Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson’s name with 
B-36 procurement because he had been 
a director of Convair appears to us to 
be a mistake, since the Air Force can 
disprove the allegations by simple 
chronology—showing that the decision 
to revive the B-36 program was made 
before Johnson was even approached 
with the offer to take his present post, 
although official announcement of the 
decision was delayed until after he had 
been sworn in. 

Also, the charge that W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, Secretary of the Air Force, had 
frequently visited the desert ranch of 
Floyd Odlum, Convair board chairman 
is a weak one; Symington can prove 
that his visits were very infrequent 
and purely social, made at some times 
when Odlum was not even there. These 
easily-disproven charges will probably 
be answered first, weakening Van 
Zandt’s case, for the other rumors he 
aired, some of which might contain a 
degree of truth, will then seem weak 
by association. 


Ace in the Hole. The clincher, though, 
our informers tell us, will be the re- 
lease of new performance information 
on the B-36, possibly announcement of 
successful completion of a _ 10,000-mile 
mission with a 10,000-pound bomb load. 
If, in the months since the charges 
against the plane were first aired, the 
Air Force has not flown such a mis- 
sion, we have been guilty of error in 
holding such a high opinion of the 
ability of Symington’s public relations 
advisors. For there is little doubt that 
the plane can fly such a mission at low 
altitudes—it has already flown a 9600- 
mile mission with sufficient fuel left on 
landing to fly the other 400 miles. 

Whether it could fly such a mission 
under combat conditions, at top gross 
weight, with turrets popped and ready 
for action (creating additional drag). 
at altitudes above 40,000 ft. for twelve 
hours or more (to simulate the time 
which would be spent over enemy ter- 
ritory on an actual mission)—well, 
that’s another question. 

But such an announcement would 
undoubtedly have a very salutory ef- 
fect on the Air Force’s chances of com- 
ing through the investigation with a 


cle: face. Without a very careful 
ane!ysis, it would appear to both the 
public and the investigators, neither of 
whom have the technical background 
to .ssay such announcements, that the 
plane had answered its critics. 


And once having made that point, it 
sec to us that the Air Force could 
coa.| through the rest of the investiga- 
tion. since there could no longer be any 
question of the legitimacy of its pro- 
curcment nor the efficacy of its strategy 
in making the big bomber the mainstay 
of our retaliation force. 
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Production Spotlight 


Higher Wages, Fewer Planes: There is now a chance that the 
military services will be able to buy even fewer aircraft during the 
coming fiscal year than the already too low number which the admin- 
istration favors, due to the possibility that the minimum wage for 
unskilled labor in the aircraft industry may be raised from its present 
level of 80-95c per hour to a new high of $1.15. This latter figure is 
the rate proposed by two aircraft unions—the International Associa- 
tion of Mechanists and the United Automobile Workers, CIO—in 
wage revision hearings held recently by the Wage-Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor. 

At the hearings, the Aircraft Industries Association opposed the $1.15 
rate and urged that no new determination of the minimum wage scale 
be made at this time. Although approval of the proposed minimum 
wage by the Secretary of Labor would not fix minimum rates for 
other classes of aircraft workers, manufacturers claim that it would, 
in effect, serve as a lever for a general wage increase throughout the 
industry, since it would be necessary to raise the wages of skilled 
workers proportionately in order to maintain the present ratio between 
the salaries of unskilled and skilled workers. AIA stated that, if the 
Department of Labor must set a new minimum wage (the previous 
minimum under the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act was from 40- 
50c per hour), it should be set at the prevailing minimum wage rate 
of 80-95c per hour. 

Establishment of the proposed new $1.15 minimum wage wculd also 
affect the commercial market, for although the minimum wage tech- 
nically is applicable only to government contracts, 90% of all air- 
craft production is government business, and most manufacturers build 
both military and commercial planes. It would be impossible to have 
a different wage rate on military and commercial work for the same 
employe. Some manufacturers feel that the boost would price them 
out of the commercial market. 

There would also be an effect on companies who sometimes manu- 
facture aircraft parts or accessories, but whose primary business is 
not connected, with the aircraft industry. In accepting a contract 
for aircraft component work, these companies would be furced to meet 
the $1.15 minimum wage, which would be considerably higher than 
those prevalent in their own industry. 

Final determination rests with the Secretary of Labor, who will get 
the recommendations of the Wage-Hour Division. The opposing parties 
will exchange briefs on the subject on Sept. 6 and rebuttal briefs will 
be filed by Sept. 20. The new minimum rate would go into effect 30 
days after the determination announced by the Secretary of Labor. 


Martin RFC Loan: In announcing approval of a $1,000,000 loan to 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., RFC officials went out of their way to express 
the opinion that the company is in excellent financial shape. Company’s 
obligation to RFC was reduced from about $16,400,000 on Jan. 1, 1949, 
to approximately $11,900,000 on June 30. 

Move For Chase? State of Connecticut is trying to get Chase Air- 
craft Co., now located at West Trenton, N. J., to move into the 60- 
acre aircraft plant at Stratford, Conn., vacated early this year when 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp. moved to 
Grand Prairie, Tex. Governor Chester Bowles and Sen. Brien Mac- 
Mahon of Connecticut have contacted Chase vice-president John F. 
Ryan and urged him to take over the plant. Ryan said that he had 
inspected the plant and found it suitable but that he will have to 
know more about the terms. He admitted that Chase is somewhat 
cramped in its West Trenton plant. 


New HQ For Fairchild: Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. is 
moving its headquarters from the offices at Rockefeller Plaza to its Air- 
craft Division offices at Hagerstown, Md. The move should be completed 
by Sept. 15. Maintenance of the expensive New York office was one of 
the issues which enabled The Stockholders Committee to defeat the 
former management in the recent proxy fight. 


Industry Briefs: Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s new twin-jet fighter, 
the Air Force XF-90, has completed 16 test flights at Muroc AFB, 
Calif . . . Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co, is flight testing 
a commercial model of its TE-1A military trainer. The new version 
is known as the TE-2A... . Sikorsky Aircraft Division has developed 
the first amphibious helicopter, the H5H, which has four wheels fitted 


into the floats. 
—J. J. H. 
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The development of a full line of naviga- 
tion and communication equipment for 
aircraft use in the vhf and uhf bands is 
a continuing, first-line project at Collins 
Radio Company. 

The purpose is to make available to 
the aviation industry complete, inte 
grated radio facilities fulfilling all requirements for navigation 
and communications over the Federal airways. 

This program is closely meshed with, and will progress with, 
the interim and long-range programs of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics. 

All of the equipment shown and briefly described on this and 
the opposite page is brand new, designed to the latest specifica- 
tions for the applications defined. 

51R-2 Navigation-Communication Receiver 
The new Collins 51R-2 vhf receiver, available now, is a refine 
ment of the 51R-1, with which the airlines have been familiar 
since 1947. It covers the frequency range 108-136 mc on a 100 kc 
channel basis. Full instrumentation circuits are provided in the 
receiver and accessories for reception and presentation of all radio 
services now available in this portion of the spectrum. 

The channel selection circuits of the equipment are arranged 
to accommodate addition of a glideslope receiver, such as the 
Collins 51V-1, to the system. Thus choice of appropriate localizer 
and glideslope channels is afforded from a single control unit. The 
51R-2 receiver is also designed for use as a companion unit to the 
Collins 17L-2 vhf transmitter, the two together forming a two 
way vhf voice communication equipment 





’ ink S1R-2 vhf n 





Collins 51V-1 glideslope 


37 J-1 vhf Navigation Antenna 


The new Collins 37J-1 antenna is designed for use with the 51R-2 
receiver. Its band width is 108-122 mc at 5/1 standing 
ratio or better, to feed a 52 ohm unbalanced line. The d 
only 2.63 pounds at 250 miles per hour. 

The 37J-1 is constructed of cast aluminum, tubular alk 
natural rubber, and weighs 5.75 pounds. It is CAA ty; 
tificated and mounts interchangeably with the type AS-27/ARN 
antenna. 

51V-1 Glideslope Receiver 


The Collins 51V-1 glideslope receiver, now in limited prod 
provides reception of 90/150 cps tone modulated glideslope sig 
nals on any of the twenty channels in the uhf range of 329-3 
This receiver together with the Collins 51R navigation equi 
will fulfill ILS receiving requirements for military, comn 
and private aircraft. Design of the 51V-1 receiver is bas 
“Glideslope Receiver Characteristics” issued by Aeron 
Radio, Inc., and on U. S. Air Force specifications. 

Output circuits of the type 51V-1 receiver feed st 
ID-48/ARN deviation indicators including flag alarm. B; 
of the flag alarm the pilot has a positive indication of the re 
ity of the glideslope signals and instrumentation 

The 51V-1 receiver control circuits are integrated wit 
standardized R/O channeling system with channel selecti 
vided by means of a Collins 314U remote control unit 





37P-1 Glideslope Antenna 


The new Collins 37P-1 antenna, for use with the 51V-1 glid 
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Equipment to implement 


the VHF program 


is engineered for reception of horizontally polarized 
S in the range 328-336 mc. A standing wave ratio of less 


two to one is obtained over this range with the antenna 


ated in 52 ohm coaxial cable. The 37P-1 is constructed for 


ting horizontally (~30°) on the nose of an airplane with the 


tting protruding through the skin of the ship. The design 
that it may be used on pressurized cabins. With this 
ia properly mounted, an increase of from 6 to 10 db in 
pickup is obtainable over dipole antennas now installed 


S use 
17L-2 vhf Transmitter 

w Collins 17L-2, available early this fall, provides trans 

g facilities on all channels reserved for aircraft communica 


the vhf band. Its frequency range is 118.0 to 135.9 mc, 
1 of the 180 channels assigned in this range are easily 
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selectable over a simple and positive remote control system. The 
power output on phone is conservatively rated at eight watts 
assuring that transmissions will be received and acknowledgs 
it the busiest air terminals 

The 17L-2 transmitter is intended as a companion equipment 
to the Collins 51R vhf navigation-communication receiver. This 
receiver, together with the 17L-2, will provide full two-wa 
voice communication facilities on all Federal airways vhf com 
munication channels 


Illustrated bulletins are available, providing more detailed di 
scriptions and the operating specifications for these two receivers 
and the transmitter, together with their accessories. You ar 
invited to write for your copies. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


J. V. Wood has resigned as chief execu- 
tive of British European Airways Corp. 
Peter Masefield, deputy chief executive, 
will carry out the chief executive's 
duties until a new appointment is made. 


Frank H. Ricketson, Jr., Denver theater 
operator and aviation enthusiast, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of Continental Air Lines. 


William R. Waldeisen, president of Wil- 
liamsport Narrow Fabrics Co. and chair- 
man of the Williamsport Airport Au- 
thority. Williamsport, Pa., has been 
named a director of All American Air- 
ways. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


E. G. Baringer has been appointed as as- 
sistant to the vice president-operations 
of Northeast Airlines. He was with 
National Airlines for the past three 
years, and before that was with East- 





F. 


Streeter 


Baringer 


ern Air Lines for 19 years. John W. 
Streeter, director of crew scheduling 
for NAL since April, replaced Baringer 
as superintendent of passenger service. 


H. R. Shortman has been advanced from 
supervisor of communications proced- 
ures with American Airlines to super- 
intendent of communications for the 
eastern region. Others named as reg- 
ional superintendents are: H. P. Miller, 
central; R. M. Warriner, southern, and 
©. D. Haley, western. 


T. J. Healy has been appointed to head 
the newly-created maintenance stand- 
ards branch of AA’s operations depart- 
ment, with J. H. Casey as his assistant. 
R. A. Miller heads the new maintenance 
operations branch, with D. C. Davis and 
R. B. Wilson as assistant superintend- 
ents. W. W. Todd is assistant to the di- 
rector of maintenance. 


Captain Ted J. Johnson, division check 
pilot, has been named chief pilot- 
Memphis for Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines. Johnson is a 10-year pilot with 
C&S and has more than 11.500 hours 
flying time. 


————TRAFFIC & SALES 


K. Jack Howe, formerly district traffic 
manager for Chicago & Southern in De- 
troit, has been promoted to system man- 
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Joins Honeywell— ao 


U. S. Marine Corps, Ret., has joined 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. as 
assistant director of the Aeronautical 


Division. Salzman, a graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, class of 1926, 
will supervise Honeywell's expanded 
program in the development and manu- 
facture of aeronautical controls. Among 
the products covered by this assignment 
are electronic auto-pilots for military 
aviation plus navigation and flight con- 
trol systems. 





ager of agency sales. Robert L. Young 
was transferred from Jackson, Miss., to 
fill the Detroit vacancy. 


William R. Wood, a 15-year veteran 
with United Air Lines, has been named 
traffic and sales manager at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., succeeding J. R. Kelleher, 
resigned. 


Ken Fraser has been named sales rep- 
resentative for Western Air Lines at 
Long Beach, Calif, replacing Oak 
Smith, who resigned to join the Ford 
Motor Co 


Doris Cook has been named superin- 
tendent of reservations for Pioneer Air 
Lines, replacing Lucile Reasoner. She 
has been reservations office supervisor 
for two years. 


Walter Rauscher has been promoted 
from sales representaitve agency for AA 
in New York to district manager- 
agency sales, replacing Joe Terry, who 
has gone in the travel agency business 
in New Jersey. 

F. J. (Fritz) Schwaemmle, formerly a 
Delta Air Lines captain, has _ been 
named assistant to the general sales 
manager. 


James Mitchell, formerly manager of 
traffic and sales control for Westerri 








Air Lines, has been appointed directo: 
of research replacing Harry E. Karst 
who has resigned. 


A. L. (Al) Emery, with American Air- 
lines for 17 years, has been appointed 
regional sales manager for Colonial Air- 
lines in New York state. He will have 
charge of sales promotion, with the ex- 
ception of New York City, and will have 
headquarters at the Albany Municipal 
Airport. 

F. Groeninx van Zoelen has been ap- 
pointed regional traffic representative 
for KLM Royal Dutch Airlines in 
Mexico. 

John deGorcuff, former staff assistant 
to the regional general sales manager of 
TWA at Paris, has been appointed pas- 
senger and agency sales manager for 
France. 

Gus V. Vignolle, Pan American Airways 
press relations representative in Los 
Angeles for the last year, has resigned 
Henry M. McCance is temporarily in 
charge of the office. 

Claude League has been promoted from 
TWA district manager at Minneapolis 
to manager of passenger sales at Chi- 
cago. He succeeds Jack Ebbert, who re- 
signed to enter private business. 

N. W. Waldron has resigned as district 
manager for TWA in Indianapolis to be- 
come associated with Holiday magazine. 
Robert Kail, former senior sales repre- 
sentative, has been named acting dis- 
trict manager 

Bob Fletcher, formerly lead ticket agent 
for TWA at Indianapolis, has been pro- 
moted to reservations manager, replac- 
ing Ed Rice, now in the sales research 
department in New York. Jim Leonard 
was promoted from ticket agent to lead 
ticket agent. 


Others in the News 


Claude H. Smith, acting ICAO liaison 
officer, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
has been appointed a member of the Air 
Navigation Commission of ICAO. He 
replaces H. Walker Percy who resigned 
to return to private business 


Robert Gunnell, formerly  secretary- 
treasurer of National Flight System, has 
succeeded Movie Actor Dick Powell as 
president of the organization 


A. M. (Tex) Johnson, 1946 winner of [the 
Thompson Trophy Race and for six years 
test pilot for Bell Aircraft Corp., has 
joined Boeing Airplane Company as 
engineering division flight test pilot : 
signed to the XB-47 Stratojet test pro- 
gram. 


Arthur M. Young, aviation engineer, ! 
been awarded the Edward Longstre'h 
Medal of the Franklin Institute of 
State of Pennsylvania. Young recei\ 
the award for his successful applicati 
of flying scale models to test unpro\ 
ideas in helicopter flight. The Beil 
helicopter was designed and built unde! 
his guidance. 
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Fiinn Named Coordinator 
For Air Customs Procedures 


Appointment of Burke H. Flinn, 30- 
year veteran of the U. S. customs ser- 
vice, as air ceordinator of the Bureau 
of Customs is seen as an encouraging 
step in the government’s effort to simp- 
lity procedures for clearing international 
traffic. Flinn will be 
in charge of all 
customs activities 
affecting interna- 
tional flights. in- 
cluding the desig- 
nation of interna- 
tional airports of 
entry and arrange- 
ments for landing 
at non-designated 
_ ports. 

Flinn Creation of the 
new office and Flinn’s appointment to 
it were interpreted as an important 
move by Customs in acknowledging the 
fact that aircraft clearance must be 
treated differently from the routine of 
surface transport. According to Huxley 
H. Galbraith, Pan American Airways, 
chairman of the International Air Trans- 
port Association Facilitation Subcom- 
mittee, the appointment “is final proof 
that air transport will not continue to 
be governed by the rules and regulations 
developed for obsolete forms of surface 
transport.” 

Flinn is chairman and secretary of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Air- 
ports, chairman of the U. S.-Canadian 
Air Facilitation Committee, and a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Subcommittee for the 
Facilitation of International Air Tran- 
port 





Sternberg Leaves AA for NAL 


Ww 


ilter Sternberg, 18-year veteran of 


air transportation, has resigned as as- 
istant v. p.-sales of American Airlines 
and has been named v. p.-sales of Na- 
tio: Airlines. He will be based in 
Miemi and will assume his new duties 
Sep'. 6. Sternberg was general traffic 
manger of Eastern Air Lines before 
join ng American three years ago to 
han ‘e international traffic relations. 
 C. Dobbs has resigned as v.p.- 
tr and as a director of National. 
He is made no announcement of future 
pl: 


W ntz Takes AA Daily Post 


iel S. Wentz II, on the staff of 
Ar ican Aviation Daily since 1945 
co ng Civil Aeronautics Board de- 
ve. ments, has become managing editor 
of » Daily. He succeeds Clifford Guest, 
wh recently resigned to become editor 
of lanes, publication of the Aircraft 
Inc stries Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





Now LISTEN my children and you shall hear the story of a man who took 

a trip of some 6,000 miles, while his suitcase traveled over 22,000 miles 
before it caught up with him—or him with it. There were a lot of airlines 
in on this story, which is undoubtedly one of the prize examples of baggage 
mishandling, but they shall remain nameless. Our informant was close to 
the situation, so let’s have him tell the story: 

“An American businessman, hereafter called A, boards a plane at Idlewild 
bound for London. At the same time his suitcase, hereafter called B, is, by 
mistake, put on board a plane for Stockholm, Sweden. A arrives in London 
and misses B. The airline informs New York, and the mistake is traced. 
New York orders Stockholm to forward B to London. B travels to the air- 
port on the bus which carries the New York passengers and their baggage. 
B is loaded on the New York plane and arrives at its port of original em- 
barkation the following day. 

“A is by now rather upset and so is the airline’s London office. A has 
finished his business in the British capital, and goes on to Lisbon. New York 
is ordered to send B there without delay. New York, apparently getting 
nervous, puts B on a plane for Bermuda, where it gets a rest in the lost and 
found property department. It is traced when New York, eagerly cabling all 
over the world, also happens to ask Bermuda to look for it. Bermuda puts 
B on board a plane wholly reserved for a conducted tour of wealthy South 
Americans on their way home via New York, and forgets about it. In New 
York, the whole party plus piles of luggage is transferred directly to a plane 
for Rio via Miami. So is B. 

“A is by now getting slightly hysterical and so is the Lisbon office of the 
airline. New York, however, discovers the mistake when B is half way be- 
tween that city and Miami, and instructs Miami to unload B and return it 
quickly as possible. The Rio plane is delayed, however, and in the rush 
Miami forgets all about B, which goes on to Rio de Janeiro. A has now 
finished his business in Lisbon and goes to Rome. The Lisbon office of the 
airline, informed by New York of the whereabouts of B, instructs Rio to 
send it to Lisbon. This is actually done a couple of days later, when Rio 
discovers B in a corner at the airport. 

“Lisbon loads B on the aircraft for Rome. However, due to weather con- 
ditions Rome is closed and the aircraft lands at Athens, where B is unloaded 
to be shipped to Rome at the earliest opportunity. A, having finished his 
business in Rome and quite confident that he will never cast eyes on his 
‘traveling’ suitcase, happens to proceed to Athens. Believe it or not, when 
deplaning in Athens he is met by B, properly tagged and all ready to depart 
for Rome!” 

We are assured that this story is factual and has not grown with the telling. 
If we were finishing it, we would say: “For the return journey to the U. S., 
Mr. A got a pair of strong handcuffs, put one around his wrist and the other 
around the handle of his bag. They were inseparable companions thereafter.” 


The following appeared in United Air Lines News: “Clela Olson of 
Fresno traffic sends along an item about the slightly heavy passenger 
who, noticing the three-letter code for Fresno on her gate pass, asked 
plaintively, ‘Do you have to know my weight?’” Intrigued, we im- 
mediately dove for our Official Airlines Guide to bone up on Fresno’s 


three-letter code. It’s FAT. 
* 


Clarence Belinn, president of Los Angeles Airways, which flies all them 
helicopters around Los Angeles, thinks he has a pretty fair on-time operation. 
We are not inclined to disagree after hearing the following story. Seems 
like a distinguished passenger was arriving via airline from the east, so 
Clarence arranged to send him (via helicopter) to a heliport near his home, 
where his wife could pick him up. The passenger asked what time he would 
arrive at the heliport, so he could inform his wife. After checking with 
operations, Clarence told him the landing would be at 12:23 or 12:24 p. m. 
“After the flight had departed, I was curious as to whether we would make 
his schedule because there were five landings previous to his debarking 
point,” says Clarence. “Believe it or not, we dumped the guy at 12:23:30.” 
And then Clarence, who isn’t averse to a sly remark now and then about his 
bigger brothers in the industry, adds: “And the pilot, like everyone else in 
our company, did not have one of those watches I hear advertised over the 
radio guiding all the airlines. Instead of that, I believe the flight was under 
the influence of an old war surplus time piece!” 
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Pit and Underwing Servicing 
Proved Successful by NWA 


By Wr1am D. PERREAULT 


While a number of airlines and air- 
craft manufacturers have expressed in- 
terest in underwing fueling, and airports 
in general have conceded some advan- 
tages for pit-type servicing facilities, 
one operator has taken the initiative 
and arrived at some concrete facts and 
figures of interest to the industry. That 
operator is Northwest Airlines. Re- 
cently NWA reported its findings to 
members of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 

While some of the servicing pits in 
use are very extensive, providing for 
AC and DC power, air conditioning, 
fuel, oil, compressed air, sewage dis- 
posal and flood lighting; the greater 
majority at this date simply supply fuel 
and electrical power. 

Northwest has 500 amp, 27% volt DC 
pewer units in pits at 21 stations; four 
more are under construction. [Eight 
power units of 1,500 amp and two more 
of 1,000 amp capacity at 27% volts DC 
have been installed at other points. 
Results: Experience shows initial cost of 





under-apron pit installations of this 
type to be less than that of comparable 
mobile units. Average cost of 27 of 
these 500 amp unit installations was 
$3,647. This compares with $3,800 for a 
similar unit mounted on a Dodge truck. 

Northwest estimated average cost of 
eight 1,500 ampere pit installations at 
$10,520 compared to $18,000 for a mo- 
bile, truck mounted unit of this capacity. 
Based on similar estimates, there would 
be a saving of $675 per year in the oper- 
ating cost of the 500 amp pit mounted 
power unit as compared to a mobile 
unit. Parallel saving for a 1,500 ampere 
system would range from $1,890 to $4,500, 
averaging $3,165. 

Six of NWA’s stations are using fuel 
servicing pits of 200 gpm capacity; 11 
more pits of this capacity are scheduled 
for 1949 and 21 additional units, for 
seven stations, are being planned for 
1950. Thirteen fueling pits with 50-60 
gpm capacity are being used at 10 other 
stations. 

Average cost of a 200 gpm pit set up, 
complete, is $7,000. NWA’s experience 
shows that such installations will pay 





Comm san___American Airmotive Corp., Miami International Air- 
ando Conversion port, has completed the second of a fleet of C-46F 


The 40 passenger 
Conversion 


tailor-made conversions for Alltrans Co., Inc. of New York City. 
Commando luxury liners will be used in European passenger operations. 


project includes reclining seats, removable for cargo stowage, heater conversion, bagg- 

age compartment modification and the installation of a fire detection system. Additional 

windows, to provide one for each pair of seats, are being added in each plane. The 

company which maintains Pan America's entire Commando cargo fleet, claims a record 
of 22,000 C-46 engine hours without a failure. 
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for themselves in three to five yeas 
and after this period will provide a 
saving of $1,500-$2,000 per year for every 
truck eliminated. 


Trucks Cost More. Fueling trucks 
of 2,700 gallons capacity, capable of han- 
diing 200 gpm, cost between $17,000 and 
$20,000, according to this operator. This 
will be a direct cost if the airline pur- 
chases the truck and will have to be 
amortized accordingly. If the truck is 
supplied by the fuel company, the air- 
line will be contributing to the cost of 
truck operations to the extent of from 
Y% to Yc per gallon of fuel. Multiply- 
ing this figure by the yearly fuel con- 
sumption figure, say the NWA engi- 
neers, will establish what the “free” 
trucks are costing. 

What are some of the other advan- 
tages of this type fueling service? By 
eliminating the fuel truck, congestion 
on the ramps is reduced; accidents in- 
volving trucks, personnel and passen- 
gers are reduced; damaged aircraft are 
minimized. Dependable year-round 
service is insured and delays resulting 
from inoperative gasoline engines and 
related troubles are considerably re- 
duced. Servicing periods are noticeably 
shorter and direct operating costs are 
cut. Another factor is that electrically 
driven generators and pumps used in pit 
installations replace the more expensive 
and trouble-ridden’ gasoline engine 
driven arrangements. 

Some of the factors affecting the ad- 
visability of substituting pit-type instal- 
lations for mobile equipment include: 
“length of runs, location and size of 
existing sources, type of soil, apron con- 
struction, water table and drainage, 
local, state and federal codes, perma- 
nency of installation and many other 
factors” which directly affect the net 
cost. 


Increasing Acceptance. Northwest's 
experience and leadership in this field 
has played a prominent part in stimu- 
lating airport acceptance of pit-type 
servicing systems. At the Seattle Ta- 
coma airport a 4 x 4 ft. concrete utility 
tunnel has been built under the center 


line of the parking circle on the apron. 
Exch gate position will be served by 
suitable access manholes. Lighting pits 
are also being installed on the apron. 


At the Greater Pittsburgh Airport and 
at Chicago Orchard Airport underground 
fueling pits are now under constru 
while at Anchorage International r- 
port and Philadelphia International “ir- 
port similar provisions are includec | 
present plans. 

Philadelphia, Anchorage and Chicago 


Ss 


will also feature utility tunnels while 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport will ve 
both air conditioning, AC and DC x or 


provided by underground pit inst: |a- 
tions. 

Northwest’s experience with un er- 
wing fueling has been equally succ ss- 
ful. Some twenty months of experi nce 
with the Martin 2-0-2’s has prep red 
NWA for operation of the Boeing 
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hich will use this type servicing fa- 
ity. On the 2-0-2, underwing fueling 
it actual pumping time in half. It 
so eliminated extensive use of ladders, 
neral damage to the aircraft from 
rvice personnel climbing all over it, 
accidents associated with ladder usage, 
and general work in high places. 

Fuel agitation and associated vapor 
loss are considerably reduced by bottom 
loading with a saving which one com- 
pany indicates to be between .1 and 
25 of 1% of the fuel handled. There 
is also the more obvious advantage that 
underwing fueling reduces the number 
of personnel needed. 


Further Study Planned. Experience 
with the underwing fueling facilities on 
its twin engine 2-0-2’s, where flights are 
relatively short and fuel load light, has 
stirred interest in a system of this type 
for the Douglas DC-4. Although Doug- 
las has been unwilling to work out the 
necessary details for such an installa- 
tion, Northwest is going ahead with such 
a study on its own. 

One Convair Liner operator and 
another DC-6 operator have expressed 
interest in adapting underwing fueling 
facilities to their own equipment. North- 
west has agreed to furnish any of its 
future findings to interested airlines. 
Western Air Lines’ Convairs are equip- 
ped for underwing fueling. 

NWA indicated that several manufac- 
turers have spent thousands of dollars 
in research and development which has 
improved underwing fueling equipment. 
Among the developments: a collapsible 
hose (Wayne Collaps-A-Hose) with 
control switch at the nozzle; an evacu- 
ated solid hose (Bowser, Inc.) ; tempera- 
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ture compensating, pound dispensing 
meters; dial control of total fuel quan- 
tity—by setting a dial fuel will either 


be pumped into or pumped out of the 
aircraft; underwing nozzle with auto- 
matic shut-off, safety shut-off and surge 
protection for the aircraft tank, im- 
proved gaging, etc. 

With the exception of Washington Na- 
tional Airport, NWA has underwing 
fucling facilities at all domestic stations. 
No»mal fuel stops have 200 gpm sys- 
tes, while at alternate and low fuel take- 
on stops, 50 gpm systems are still in use. 
N\A engineers had particular praise for 
th: Wayne Collaps-A-Hose which they 
us’ for the 200 gpm installations. 

ve major components of this system, 
as isted in the presentation, are: the 
uu oping and fuel dispensing system; 
un erwing nozzle, tank fitting and its 
pr vary safety shut-off; the pressure 
re »f valves for tank protection, and the 
bo om gaging facility. 

ie NWA-ATA paper, a handy guide 
fo. anyone considering the use of fuel 
se: icing pits or underwing fueling, lists 
th manufacturers of all the major as- 
Se’ dlies. The report concludes: “Under- 
w: g fueling results in improved ground 
Se’ ice, and for that reason should be 
ac ocated both by airlines management 
an by airline ground personnel.” 
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Disc Fixer—Methew Harmon, United Air Lines mechanic, is shown using the 

massive hydraulic press at UAL's San Francisco base to straighten 
These are the 40-pound single disc units used in the DC-6. High 
temperatures and friction tend to warp the disc during service and the press is used 


brake discs. 


in overhauling the disc for continued use. 


C-54 Face-Lifting Planned 
By TWA To Boost Appeal 


Finding that Constellations have a de- 
cided edge in passenger preference, 
Trans World Airline is planning a “face- 
lifting” program for its fleet of 10 C-54 
Skymasters used in international oper- 
ations. Physical changes in the air- 
planes, together with additional passen- 
ger services en route, will be made in 
an effort to increase the currently light 
C-54 load factors. Losing overflow 
Constellation passengers even though 
C-54 space was available, the company 
decided a dressed-up Skymaster would 
lure them back. 

Recommendations made by TWA’s 
passenger and cargo service department 
include replacement of metal cargo 
compartment linings; installation of 
piastic coverings on forward cabin bulk- 
heads, which have been scarred and 
torn by cargo loads; removable curtains 
to separate passengers from cabin cargo; 
and cargo seat bags to improve the ap- 
pearance of the passenger cabin 

Plans include reworking in the lava- 
tories, increasing the water supply and 
installing standard towel racks. 

Although food service standards are 
now the same on both planes, except for 
the Constellation “Blue Banner” runs, 
the Skymaster passengers will be given 
“a little extra in the way of food serv- 
ice” and the meals will be served in 
courses. Liquor service, now available 
from the United States to Paris and Lis- 
bon, will be extended east to Bombay. 


TWA uses three types of C-54’s on in- 


The press is a big time saver. 


ternational schedules; models B and E 
in passenger service, and the C-54G 
cargo model. With multiple crews the 
C-54B seats 40 and the E model 38 pas- 
sengers. The 749 Constellation carries 
38 with additional crew aboard. Lack 
of pressurization on the C-54’s limits 
the comfortable operating ceiling to be- 
low 12,000 feet. 

“Face-lifting” of the Skymaster fleet 
will be accomplished as each plane is 
routed through TWA’s overhaul kase at 
Kansas City. 


NEA Pilot Charged 
With Low Flying in N. Y. 


A Northeast Airlines pilot has been 
summoned by the aviation bureau of 
the New York Metropolitan Police Dept. 
for allegedly making a low approach to 
LaGuardia Field and neglecting to con- 
form to the approved traffic pattern. 
A spotter stationed in the control tower, 
following complaints of low flying in 
the vicinity of the field, gave the pilot 
a ticket soon after the plane landed. 

The hearing will be held on August 
17 at which time the pilot, Capt. George 
R. Newhouser, will plead not guilty. 
Northeast Airlines is investigating the 
charge and will send representatives 
with Newhouser to court. To date, 
CAA has not filed a complaint against 
the pilot. 

Meanwhile in Newark, N. J. the 
Board of Public Works has petitioned 
CAA to set up an inspection service to 
check on low-flying planes over the 
city following take-off from Newark. 
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R1830-92 
150 


MAJOR OVERHAULED to 
meet AIR CARRIER require- 
ments by approved PRATT & 
WHITNEY Agency; low time 
first run, known history; each 
$2995.00 













R1830-92 
250 


Convertea from iow time 
(average total 50 hours) Pratt 
& Whitney R1830-43 or -65 by 
approved Pratt & Whitney 
agency, block tested, war- 
ranted; each $2675.00 





R1830-43-65 


(Converted to 1830-92) 


250 


MAJOR OVERHAUL (military) 
first run (average total time 
300:00 hours) with zero time since 
conversion to R1830-92 specifica- 
tion by recognized agency, block 
tested C.A.A. Form 337, war- 
ranted; each $2000.00 













R985-AN-1, 
AN-3 
250 


$1950.00 


MAJOR OVERHAULED by 
P & W = approved agency. 





R1340 -ani 


100 new 


NEW (unused) P & W Engines, 
each $3750.00 








€ PRATT & WHITNEY 


ENGINES 





The Pratt & Whitney Engines illustrated here are offered "subject 
to prior sale," packed and inhibited for indeterminate long time 
storage, complete with records backed by a world wide organiza 
tion with more than twenty years of experience. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

P & W R2800-79, -77, -75, -65, -59, -57, -43, -31, -2I 

P & W R1830-92, -90C, -90D, -65, -43 

P & W R985-50, -25, ANI4, ANI2, AN6 

Wright R2600-29, -13, -8 

Wright R1820-87, -60, -50, -42, -40 

Lycoming—Jacobs—Ranger—Continental 
Our inventory P & W parts at Government acquisition cost . .$30,000,000.00 
P & W, Wright, Allison and Packard tools ................ $2,500,000.00 


All prices quoted f.o.b. Glendale, California 


AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE 





Beechcraft D-18s, AT-1!, D-I7s 

Consolidated PBYs and PBY-5As 

Curtiss C-46s 

Douglas C-47s, C-54s, A-26Bs 

Lockheed Lodestars & Electras, Grumman, Boeing 247-D, etc. 


AIRFRAME SPARES 
$1,000,000.00 War Assets Inventory 
New C-47, DC-3, C-54 spares; write for catalog 
Other spares for AT-6, B-25, PT-26, C-46, PBY-5A Lodestars, etc. 
Engines, propellers, electrical, hardware 


U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 124 


AGENTS WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


THE BABB CO.,INC. | 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT ¢ 1007 AIRWAY e GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: WASHINGTON, D.C. OFFICE CANADIAN OFFICE 


Trans-Aftlantic Bldg 
Montreal Airport 
Dorval, Quebec, Canada 


444 Madison Avenue Dupont Circle Building 
New York 22 NY 1346 Connecticut Ave... NW 
Washington, D.C 


‘HOLLAND OFFICE SWITZERLAND OFFICE HONOLULU OFFICE 
453 Heerengracht 9-11 Place de la Fusterie 2963 Kalakaua Avenue 
Amsterdam, Holland Geneva, Switzerland Honolulu. T.H 
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CAB Officially Blames CO, 
For United’s DC-6 Accident 


Probable cause of the United Air 
Lines DC-6 crash at Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
on June 17, 1948, was the “incapacita- 
tion of the crew by a concentration of 
cO, gas in the cockpit,” according to 
CAB’s final accident report. While this 
conclusion has been generally accepted 
in the industry for some time, there 
are interesting facts to be noted in a 
chronological review of the related 
history dealing with noxious gases in 
transport aircraft. 

The review follows: 


June 23, 1947—The DC-6 was certif- 
icated by CAA, incorporating all ap- 
plicable CAR including fire prevention 
requirements. 


November, 1947—-The DC-6’s_ were 
withdrawn from service for extensive 
modification. Tio meet compliance with 
provisions of additional CAR, the air- 
craft was test flown in January, during 
the modification program, to determine 
compliance with rules regarding CO, 
concentrations in habitable compart- 
ments. Because of high concentrations 
the airplane was further modified and 
additional tests conducted. 

During these latter tests, one and two 
banks of CO, were discharged at vary- 
ing time intervals with the airplane 
descending from 20,000 ft. at 300 mph. 
The condition was reported as satisfac- 
tory but in issuing instructions for opera- 
tion of the fire extinguishing system, 
Douglas included provisions which 
further insured against dangerous gas 
concentrations. 


January, 1948—Douglas’ contracted 
with the Lovelace Clinic to make a 
study of human tolerance to CO, gas. 
The study, completed in Feb., showed 
maximum allowable CO, concentration 
at sea-level for operating personnel to 
be 5% for five minutes. It was estab- 
lished that CO, has a toxic effect on 
the body. Under study by Douglas, the 
report was not released until after the 
Mt. Carmel accident. 


“March 3, 1948—The Air Line Pilot’s 


As ociation recommended to CAA and 
C: that smoke mask type oxygen 
eq ipment be required for the crew to 


ide protection against smoke in case 
fire. CAA, feeling adequate test- 
had been completed to insure 
nst this, decided it was unnecessary. 


wril 13, 1949—A second letter to CAA 
an CAB from the ALPA reiterated the 
Te iest of March 3 and cited danger 
o! CO, concentrations for the first 
ti CAA initiated a medical study 
of he matter of smoke and noxious 


ouv 


ay 


ty 13, 1948—TWA experienced an 
‘gency Constellation landing at 
licothe, Mo., when, following a false 
alarm, the crew discharged CO, 
a lower baggage compartment. A 
lating booster fan and inherent 
zn of the aircraft allowed CO, to 
Te -h the cockpit in dangerous per- 
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centages. Test flights following the 
incident verified the fact that this inci- 
dent was caused by CO.. 


June 10, 1948—ATA, acting on data 
obtained from TWA, recommended to 
the airlines that certain procedures be 
followed in the event of a fire emergency 
and that DC-6 operators should con- 
duct tests to determine how the in- 
formation applied to their aircraft. 


June 14, 1948—Douglas Aircraft Co 
notified ATA by telegram that they 
should withdraw any reference to the 
DC-6 from the earlier telegram and 
added that tests to determine this factor 
were dangerous. The DC-6 procedure, 
advised Douglas, had been set up fol- 
lowing entensive tests and had CAA 
approval. 


June 15, 1948—United Air Lines de- 
cided to instruct all DC-6 crews to use 
oxygen masks when CO, is released. 
The bulletin advising this new pro- 
cedure was not published as of June 17, 
the date of the accident. 

Following the DC-6 accident at Mt 
Carmel, Douglas conducted 59 flight 
tests for CO. concentrations in the 
cockpit and cabin of the DC-6. It was 
discovered that, while in a descent from 
20,000 feet at 300 mph, dangerous con- 
centrations did not occur; at 160 mph 
descent from this altitude with flaps 
and gear down, a maximum concentra- 
tion of 7.8% occurred. This configura- 
tion was one approved in the CAA air- 
plane operating manual for this air- 
plane. 

With this chronological history, it 
might be simple to blame any number 
of people for contributing to the con- 
dition; however, CAB in its report cites 
the fact that “had the crew followed 
the emergency procedure (as carried 
in the airplane operating manual) on 
such a descent configuration, it appears 


that the accident would have been 
avoided.” 

But the blame did not rest with the 
pilot. Adds the CAB, “Too little con- 
sideration has been given to the psy- 
chological and physical limitations of 
crew members in time of stress and 
danger as related to the complexity 
of emergency fire procedure. It is not 
safe to assume that the pilot and co- 
pilot, under emergency pressure, will 
always adhere rigidly to the sequence 
of steps outlined in the CAA approved 
airplane operating manual.” 

“Douglas,” concludes the report, “has 
designed and is testing a modified fire 
extinguishing system which will permit 
all necessary steps to be executed by 
the movement of one control.” 


Hearing on Standard Crash 


During CAB’s public hearing into the 
crash of a Standard Airlines C-46 at 
Chatsworth, Calif., on July 12, the fol- 
lowing facts were established by testi- 
fying witnesses: At the time of the 
crash the airplane was operating under 
IFR and had been cleared for a straight 
in approach. The landing gear was 
down, engine at half throttle and the 
equipment was not malfunctioning. 

CAR governing operations in this area 
require a minimum altitude of 4755 ft., 
but according to the testimony of one 
CAB investigator, first contact with the 
ground was at 1890 ft. on the side of a 
2320 ft. peak. The overcast was about 
2200 ft. at the time of the accident, but 
the ship was equipped with navigational 
aids, ILS and a radio altimeter. 

The pilot, Roy White, had logged some 
6,000 hours and was considered to be 
exceptionally competent by Louis Pow- 
ell, Standard’s chief pilot. The possi- 
bility that the one-punch fight between 
two passengers had any relation to the 
accident was discounted in the hear- 
ing and later report. 








Miami Bound—""': is the type of truck, a White model WB-22T Super power 


tractor-trailer, 


used by Aircraft Haulage, Inc., 


to haul engines 


between New York and Miami for Pan American World Airways. Ail engines used in 
PAA's four i pment are overhauled at the Miami overhaul base. These trucks 





ov 


make three or four round trips per week carrying from three to five engines each way. 
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SPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 





Speaking before the standards com- 
mittee of the Aircraft Industries 
Association, Jim Franklin, v.p.-opera- 
tions, Capital Airlines, recently com- 
mented, “While nothing big has 
actually been done about standardi- 
zation of airplane components, we 
can at least throw out our chests, 
clear our throats, and say in a loud, 
firm voice that we are all for it. 
Beyond that point agreement sort 
of trickles off into limbo.” 

Capital’s own engineers and super- 
visors are in favor of standardization, 
said Franklin, but they agree that 
“We can’t use their generators.” 
This also applied to their brakes, 
their propellers and their radio. Yet 
standardization of instruments would 
permit Capital to use 500 fewer in- 
struments, saving some $12,500. 





Cost of Non-Standardization 


A non-standard vacuum relief 
valve bushing costs some $5.50 com- 
pared to 50c for a similar unit on a 
standard model. Fuel pressure dia- 
phragms for non-standard instru- 
ments cost $15.50 each compared to 
$5. for a parallel, standard dia- 
phragm for a Kollsman altimeter, 
said Franklin. He concluded, “You 
do not have to be a fanatic on the 
subject, nor do you have to be told 
by such a fanatic that the cost 
of non-standardization of almost any 
airplane part can run into 6 or 7 
digits quickly when we consider the 
economy of inventories, mass pro- 
duction, maintenance tooling, train- 
ing and universal interchangeability 
which standardization makes possible 
to the industry.” 








Chicago Accident Blamed 
On Rapid Descent 


In a final report of the incident in 
which an American Airline’s DC-6 
-struck the high tension wires at Chi- 
cago Municipal Airport while making 
an approach last Mar. 26, CAB blamed 
the accident on a rapid descent made 
‘without regard to the glide path indi- 
cation” which brought the plane into 
-contact with the wires. No one was 
‘hurt and the aircraft made a routine 
‘landing at Indianapolis. ° 

Contrary to published reports, the 
‘CAB found that the ILS indications re- 
ported by the pilot were correct and 
tests of flight and ground equipment 
following the incident revealed normal 
operation, although a weak tube in the 
aircraft set could have caused inter- 
-‘mittent operation. The crew, Capt. Ray 
D. Wonsey and H. D. Schmidt, should 
‘have been aware of the high tension 
wwires since they were marked on the 
company’s ILS chart with a suitable note 
of caution. 

Investigation indicated that the pilot 
passed the outer marker at the proper 
time but at an altitude 500 to 600 ft. 
higher than required. In attempting to 
lose altitude rapidly, the pilot descended 
-at about 1300 fpm and an airspeed of 
150 mph. Although he started slowing 
‘his descent at 350 ft. the plane had 
passed below 300 ft. before the descent 
was checked. The ship struck the wires 
-1% miles from the airport at approxi- 
mately 145 ft. above the field elevation. 


‘Brabazon Power Unit OK’d 


Following completion of the Air 
Registration Board 150 hr. tests, the 
ARB has approved the twin Bristol 
Centaurus power unit designed to power 
the Bristol Brabazon. Eight of the 
‘Centaurus engines will be used in pairs 
to drive four sets of propellers on the 
427 ton, 100 passenger Brabazon. Each 
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of the combined powerplants will be 
rated at 5,000 hp. 

The ARB tests climax 1200 hrs. of 
development running. During the tests 
the engines were operated 80 hrs. at 
maximum continuous power, 10 hrs. 
at take-off power, 20 hrs. at maximum 
weak mixture power and 40 hrs. at 
various cruising powers. 

The tests, according to British au- 
thorities, prove that the Bristol com- 
pany has been successful in overcom- 
ing vibration that has defeated previous 
attempts at coupling two powerplants 
of this size and power. 








Valve Spring Compressor— 
This photo shows a simple valve spring 
compressor used by EAL at its Miami 
overhaul base to facilitate valve installa- 
tion and removal. The cylinder is 
mounted on a post that holds the valve 
in place and the associated mechanism 
used to compress the spring to simplify 
installation of the holding clips. The 
actuating device is a discarded oil cooler 
actuating strut from a DC-4 airplane, 
but as used here it is operated by air 
pressure which enters the strut through 
the control valve on top of the strut. 





Among the Suppliers | 


Karl F. Kellerman, formerly executive 
director of the RDB’s committee « 
guided missiles, has joined the Brus 

: Development Co. 
Cleveland, 
Kellerman will 
rect operations of 
the newly open 
Washington, D. C., 
office of the Brush 
Development Co 
manufacturers of 
wide range of elec- 
tro - mechanical 
products ; ». 
Robert H. Davies, 
formerly with 
Lincoln Electric Co., has joined Baker- 
Raulang, of Cleveland O., as manager 
of engineering. 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, O. has 
completed manufacture and testing of 
a 15-man high altitude chamber which 
was constructed for the Uruguayan Air 
Force. The chamber simulates altitudes 
up to 70,000 ft. It is divided in two 
compartments 22 ft. long and 10 ft 
in diameter and weighs some 30,000 Ibs. 
Unit cost approximately $35,000 ...A 
rubber-cushioned steel shipping shell for 
Westinghouse J34 jet engines has been 
built by The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. The cylindrical container is 138 in. 
long and 47 in. in diameter. The unit 
is sealed, pressurized and mounted on 
skids attached to the container through 
air springs which can be regulated to 
suit varying loads. 

TEMCO, Texas Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co., has received an 
order from the Ecuadorian Air Force for 
$10,000 worth of spare parts for C-47’s, 
PT-19’s and AT-7’s . . . Southwest Air- 
motive Co., Love Field, Dallas, has ap- 
pointed George Handwork as superin- 
tendent of their radio shop .. . Dr. Paul 
J. Brodeur has been appointed chief 
chemist of the metal finishing division 
of the Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 

. . James P. Malmstrom has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the General man- 
ager of the Standard-Thomson Corp., 
Dayton, O.. Rome Cable Corp., Rome 
N. Y. has received CAA approval of its 
RoMarine-RoPrene and RoZone-Ro- 
Prene cables for airport wiring under 
CAA svecification L-824 .. . George W. 
Pew will head the newly created process 
engineering department of the Detrex 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. Detrex manufsc- 
tures degreasing and washing ma- 
chinery, drycleaning equipment, etc 


General Electric Co. is celebrating 
the 10th anniversary of the all-g! 
sealed beam headlamp design t 
month. The latest application of ‘ 
sealed beam lamps in the aviation 
dustry, and possibly one of its more im 
portant uses in aviation, is as a cor 
ponent of the high intensity, slope | 
approach lights, now the ANC standa 

. Dr. Falih N. Darmara has b: 
appointed director of metallurgy and : 
search for The Utica Drop Forge 
Tool Corp., Utica, N. Y....L. S. St 
rett Co., Athol, Mass. has purchased 
Burrill Saw and Tool Works of [ion, ° 
Y., manufacturers of band knives 2 
band saws. Starrett also manufactu 
hand measuring tools, precision instru- 
ments, steel tapes, etc. 
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OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 





Joint Communications System 
For International Carriers 


In connection with plans to operate a 
consolidated radio communication sys- 
tem for accommodation of trans-Pacific 
and international air carrier communi- 
cations, Aeronautical Radio Inc., has 
been negotiating with the San Francisco 
International Airport for some 1,000 sq. 
ft. of office floor space. 

Initially the ARINC center would 
handle United and Pan American’s com- 
munications and later this would be ex- 
pended as indicated. Although no space 
was immediately available, it is be- 
lieved that suitable provisions will be 
made in the near future. 





Daily Plane Utilization 


International 
Mar. April 
OE ncsucedusn 2 eng. pass. 2:32. .... 
SG. WHER. oc cecess 5:48 6:05 
OE onnasavcnesende 4:33 4:42 
 eereerre 2 eng. pass. 1:25 1:28 
4 eng. pass. ........ 5:47 6:18 
Pe «assvewns 2 eng. pass. 2:47 2:32 
SO GES. PER. escecces 5:50 6:07 
CO DS vnsssat 2 eng. pass. 7:38 7:35 
6 GHB. BERR. cccccces 6:54 6:07 
OME saacucsae 4 eng. pass. 5:08 5:46 
tt xckeeuend 4 eng. pass. 9:29 10:45 
Re “itawaes 4 eng. pass. 8:53 8:36 
GREED co cccccesscssens 2:23 2:22 
SE sunauad 4 eng. pass. 10:25 10:30 
Panagra ....2 eng. pass. 4:18 4:16 
4 eng. pass. 5:31 5:28 
GAEBO .ccee 4:25 4:52 


PAA 
Lat. Amer. 2 eng. pass. 3:57 


Atlantic ..2 eng. pass. 4:09 


oO? 3 OO 
Seessars 


cargo ..... 7:51 
Pacific ....4 eng. pass. 9:43 
CATBO 2.20% 11:17 1 
Alaska ....4 eng. pass. 8:23 8:47 
ere 4 eng. pass. 6:18 7:40 
cargo ..... 6:11 7:20 
nited ...... 4 eng. pass. 6:55 7:02 
Feederlines 
Me wasesied Stinson SR- 
Pere 4:11 3:40 
Beech D- 
18-C ... 4:28 6:52 
BES ccccus 2:31 4:38 
RE saceena ere 7:09 # 6:39 
Se eénccee wacess 5:33 5:31 
orida ....Beech D-18- 
 adécsess 3:33 ° 
onarch ...DC-3 ...... 6:44 6:52 
edmont ..DC-3...... 6:45 6:00 
omeer ...-DC«3 ....0- 7:57 7:58 
*binson ..DC-3...... 4:28 3:39 
suthwest .DC-3...... 5:51 5:39 
ae  dasneed a er 7:27 «66:55 
SD vac acccee 4:44 4:48 
is. Cent ..Lockheed 
ven 4:36 5:11 


* Terminated operations at end of 
larch, 1949 in accordance with CAB's 
cision not to renew airline's tem- 
rary route certificate. 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








D URING the Corporation Aircraft Owners Association meeting in Washing- 

ton there was a discussion of airline cooperation in the weather informa- 
tion department. The complaint was made that the airlines do not make their 
weather data available and consequently, while airline pilots are flying at 
7500 feet with no icing and clear weather, corporation aircraft are on the 
ground because of weather Bureau forecasts of icing or no visibility. The issue 
will be taken up on several fronts in the near future to correlate airline 
and WB data for the benefit of all concerned. 

* 


Colonial Airlines is putting 80,000 gallons of gasoline per month 
through a 1600 gallon fuel truck, according to Shell. With the truck 
costing about $5400 this amounts to a depreciation of .le per gallon 
based on a five year unit life. Northwest pumped 235,000 gallons of 
fuel in one month through a 2700 gallon truck. This $17,000 truck, 
over a five year period, would depreciate at about .00125c per gallon. 

. 


The British Road Research Laboratory has opened new possibilities in the 
field of colored asphalts in hues such as cream yellow, green, red and blue. 
Previously it has been difficult to obtain light shades in asphalts although 
some coloring has been accomplished. This might have some interesting 
possibilities in runway and taxi-strip designs, particularly for operation in 
conditions of low visibility. 

a 


Operating in the sands and dust of Saudi Arabia has its problems. 
One of them is finding the active runway when sudden sand storms 
blow up. Operating into Dhahran Field, MATS gets aid from a 
mobile homing beacon in the form of a transmitter mounted on a 
desert rescue vehicle. After homing on the Dhahran radio range, and 
during the final stages of his let down procedure, the pilot switches 


to the mobile homer which has been driven to the end of the runway. 
* 


One of the aircraft manufacturers recently suggested to an airline that 
it would be possible to make a profit of $7 million a year if a given 
number of new aircraft, costing $20 million, were put in service over their 
routes. The suggestion was referred to the engineering department for study 
and comment. The comment read like this, “Interesting! Will the manu- 
facturer be willing to accept the first three years profit as payment on the 
airplanes?” 

e 

Each time we visit the office of the Mine Safety Appliance Co. we 
are impressed with safety equipment which has aviation applications 
although many items were originally designed for mine usage. 
Typical of this equipment is the modified combustion air alarm. 
Weighing about three pounds, this gadget gives an alarm if exposed 
to combustible mixtures between 10-75% of the lower explosive limit 
of a majority of items in this category. CAA is reported to be work- 


ing on the design of just such a unit at Indianapolis. 
7 


Extending a practice which it initiated over a year ago, Southwest Air- 
ways has made arrangements to use two additional commercial radio broad- 
casting stations as instrument approach aids at Santa Cruz-Watsonville, Calif. 
Other stations used by Southwest for this purpose are located at Monterey, 
Marysville, Chico, Eureka and Santa Rosa. When this practice was in- 
itiated there was considerable controversy between the airline and FCC, 
the latter claiming that the basic procedure was outside of the authori- 
zation of the commercial stations. At that time the station interrupted 
regular programs to announce the station identification on prearranged 
schedules suited to the airlines operation. FCC contended that the practice 
interferred with public education and enjoyment and had to be discon- 
tinued. Since then, the stations have discontinued the special announce- 
ments but crews are supplied with the radio programs and frequency in- 
formation which makes it possible to use the stations without special 
announcements being made. 
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Communications Package 


General Electric Co., Transmitter Di- 
vision, Syracuse, N. Y., has announced 
a new radio communication unit (model 


AK-50) for private airplanes. Combi- 
nation includes a low frequency trans- 
mitter, six-channel VHF transmitter and 








a two-band low frequency receiver. Cut 
shows installation on the instrument 
panel of a Cessna 140, with the trans- 
mitter-power supply unit below. 

Feature of the receiver is a pre-set 
tower tuning position which allows 
change to tower frequency without de- 
tuning main dial setting. The unit in- 
cludes a built-in interphone system and 
a noise limiter to facilitate reception 
under heavy static conditions. 


In-Flight Fueling Valve 


Hydro-Aire, Inc., Burbank, Calif. and 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City, has 
announced a_ high-capacity shut-off 
valve for air-to-air refueling. The 
valve’s 4 in. line size accommodates a 
fuel flow of 600 gallons per minute. 





Opening and closing time is 1/10 second 
with a fail-safe feature in either posi- 
tion. Unit is designed to withstand 
greater pressure than the fuel line. 


Other Hydro-Aire in-flight fueling 
units include a newly-developed fuel 
pressure-relief valve, which protects 
lines from the surge and water-hammer 
pressures created by the fast shut-off of 
600 gpm flow, and a flapper check fuel 
valve of 4 in. opening that assures fast- 
action control of fluids. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Six-Phase Rectifier 

McColphin-Christie Corp., 4922 S. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles 37, Calif., has 
developed a new aircraft rectifier (type 
E24-500T) for starting engines of jet 
aircraft and commercial transports. By 
means of a 12 phase rectifier circuit (six 
phase full wave), the unit rectifies 
standard 3 phase AC power into smooth 
DC power with less than 2% rms. 
ripple voltage, without filter. Ripple 
frequency is 720 cps. By use of filter 
condensers the ripple voltage can be 
further reduced. 

The unit, trade named RECTO- 
STARTER, has a continuous rating of 
500 amperes at 28 volts DC and a 
momentary load rating of over 3000 
amps. A voltage stabilizer holds the 
voltage drop from no load to full load 
well within 10%. Voltage variations 
due to changes in rectifier load within 
rated output are within plus or minus 
5%. or less than 1.5 volts. 

Unit can be furnished with up to 50 
ft. of AC cable permanently attached 
and, in conjunction with the company’s 
CR-1 cable reel, range of operation can 
be extended to 500 ft. from a power 
source. 


Hose Cutter 

Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich. has 
announced the development and pro- 
duction of a hose cut-off machine. The 
compact, sturdy machine will cut all 
types of flexible hose including hose re- 
inforced with plies of wire braid. Ac- 





commodating sizes from 3 in. in out- 
side diameter and cutting hose at 90 
degrees in relation to the hose axis, 
the new machine insures against frayed 
ends. Its design simplicity makes it 
possible for anyone to operate it and 
sharply reduces cutting time. 





Inquiries about equipment on this 
page may be sent either to AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION or direct to the 


manufacturer. 


Readers looking for sources of 
special equipment are invited to write 
to AMERICAN AVIATION's § equip- 
ment editor. Every effort will be made 
to provide information on manu- 
facturers and suppliers who are in 
a position to furnish or develop 
needed airborne or ground equipment. 














Cable Tester 


Mine Safety Appliances Ce., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade Street, Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa., is marketing a portable 
tensile testing unit for eye, fork and 


turnbuckle type terminal fittings swaged 
to aircraft control cables. 


The tester 





weighs 24 lbs. fully assembled, meas- 
ures 22 x 5 x 8% in. and is capable of 
exerting direct tensile loads up to 5,000 
Ibs. on terminal-cable assemblies It 
will accommodate cable sizes from 
1/16 through 1% in. 


Tests may be made either immedi- 
ately after assembly of a terminal or 


as a part of general inspection and 
overhaul. Tension is applied hydrau- 
lically by manually turning a small 
hand wheel which operates a moveable 
head. The cable is rigidly held in 
copper-lined retainers which will not 
damage the strands. 
Universal Joints 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co., 5001 


West Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. is market- 
ing a series of 14 standard size uni- 
versals from % in. to 4 in. hub diameter. 
The universals are guaranteed to be con- 
centric within .0005 in. The universals 





feature ground inside fo’ ks 
and bearing surfaces, no pin-bindi»g, 
back-lash or inplay, and rivets ground 
flush with the body of the joint. Joii:ts 
are heat-treated to Rockwell 38 on the 
C scale. 


On special order, joints are magnaf 1x 
tested and cadmium plated. Large sis 
are equipped with Zerk fittings. An /l- 
lustrated bulletin describing the com- 
plete line of Dix joints is available from 
the manufacturer. 
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GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK « CLEVELAND ¢ NEW ORLEANS 

LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


aking its pulse 


at 20,000 feet 


Sperry Engine Analyzer 


This flight engineer is taking the pulse of a 
Pan American Clipper? 20,000 feet above 
the Atlantic...logging the performance of its 
complex power plant. Graph-like patterns on 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer* are giving him 
a continuous visual analysis of each engine. 
Any irregularity in engine performance is 
detected, located and identified at once... 
and precisely enough to isolate one from 
among the Stratocruiser’s 224 or the Constel- 
lation’s 144 spark plugs. 

@ When he lands, he hands the ground crew 
a complete work sheet specifying each spark 
plug, valve, magneto or other part in need 
of servicing. As a result, maintenance is fre- 
quently cut from hours to minutes. 

w With its giant Stratocruiser and Constella- 
tion-type Clippers equipped with the Engine 
Analyzer, Pan American estimates that up to 
60% of delays caused by power plant troubles 
can be eliminated. 


@ Airline operators can save thousands of 


dollars annually by supplanting trial-and- 
error trouble shooting with electronic trouble 
shooting which... reduces maintenance time, 
tightens departure schedules, lessens over-all 
passenger transit time and increases aircraft 
utilization. 

gw Pan American is the first airline to install 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer, the first com- 
plete instrument for commercial aircraft to 


isolate detailed engine difficulties...one of 


many Sperry products designed to aid com- 
mercial aviation. 


+Trademark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


*Engine Analyzer is manufactured 
under license from John E. Lindberg, Jr 
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(inadair is building for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force the 


worlds fastest fighter airplane — 


the F86 Sabre. 

Already a leader in commercial 
transport manufacturing, Canadair is 
proud to announce its entrance into 
the exacting field of military 

jet propulsion. 


(tnadair 
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Largest Airport Temporary Tank Farm 


By Rosert C. BLattT 


Probably the largest temporary tank 
farm in the country for the exclusive 
storage and dispensing of aviation gaso- 
line has been placed in-operation at the 
New York International Airport at Idle- 
wild, Queens. 

The “farm” is located on a three acre 
site in the northwest section of the 4900 
acre airport. It has 20 gasoline storage 
tanks, each having a capacity of 30,000 
gallons. It is connected with Bergen 
Basin, which empties into Jamaica Bay, 
by a 90 ft. timber pier which permits 
easy delivery of gasoline by barge. 
With a minimum 15 ft. depth of water, 
good sized gasoline barges can be used. 
An eight-inch line connecting the pier 
with the tanks can carry gasoline at the 
rate of 1200 to 1500 gallons per minute. 

The tank farm facilitates both the 
storage and delivery of gasoline at the 
airport and reduces the number of trucks 
which the gasoline companies will re- 
quire at the airport. It has five truck 
stands where the trucks can fill up with 
gasoline at the rate of 350 gallons per 
minute located about two miles from the 
terminal building area. 


Before the gasoline is pumped into 
the trucks it passes through water 
separators which remove practically 100 
per cent of the water. Filters are also 
provided to remove all dirt from the 


ga ine. 

tanks are partially underground 
an’ are covered by sand which is 
tep ed by an asphalt emulsion. A prod- 
uct known as “Gulf Sani-Soil Set” 
co. +s the slopes, binding the sand and 
pl nting organic growth. 

buildings at the farm are con- 
st ed of corrugated sheet metal pro- 


te | from the corrosive vapors by a 
he galvanized finish. Each building, 
ex: ot the maintenance building, has 
co: lete exposion-proof electrical equip- 
m including all switches, receptacles, 


lig fittings, motors. 


sreful Planning. A great deal of 
Cz was exercised to make certain that 
al juipment in the entire system was 
t ughly and effectively grounded by 
us 8 ft. long Copperweld 1 in. round 
gr. .ad rods, 3% in. phosphor bronze static 
lea ., 100 ampere heavy duty static 
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clips, No. 2 B&S Gauge or larger wire 
jumpers. 

Five dispensing pumps are installed; 
one for each of the truck fill stands. 
Each pump has a capacity of 350 gal- 
lons per minute. Fuel is pumped 
through 4 in. steel discharge lines to the 
water separators and filters and then 
to the truck stands. Each pump is 
equipped with a 15 horsepower, 3 phase, 
208 volt, 60 cycle, explosion-proof mo- 
tor having a direct flexible connection 
between the motor and pump shaft. 

Three foamite hydrant houses are 
installed at strategic locations around 
the tank farm to provide the maximum 
in fire protection. Each house is com- 
plete with foam nozzles, hose and foam 
containers. A 242 in. pipe supplies water 
at high pressure to each foam hydrant. 

The five truck fill stands each have 
a fuel flow capacity of 175 gallons per 
minute from each of the two outlets. 
The stands are equipped with explosion- 
proof electrical equipment throughout 
and elaborate grounding provisions are 
installed. The entire area is floodlighted 


to a high intensity to facilitate night 
operations. 

Electric service for light and power 
is supplied from a transformer and 
circuit breaker station on an outdoor 
pad-type installation completely pro- 


tected by an 8 ft. high, 2 in. mesh steel 
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TEN OF THE TWENTY 30,000 gallon fuel tanks comprising the temporary “Tank Farm” 

at the New York International Airport, before they were finally covered over with 
sand and asphaltic emulsion. 





chain link fence. All switches, circuit 
breakers, fittings and other electrical 
equipment are  explosion-proof for 
maximum protection against explosive 


vapors. Three 25 kva transformers are 
installed to provide the 120/208 volt 
service. 


This unusually large tank farm in- 
stallation was made by Petroleum Sys- 
tems, Inc., of New York City at a cost 
of approximately $300,000. Plans and 
specifications for the installation were 
drawn up by Carrillo and Green Asso- 
ciates, consulting engineers, also of New 
York City. The entire project was 
under the supervision of the engineer- 
ing department of the Port of New York 
Authority; John M. Kyle, chief engineer 
and R. F. Schaeffer, engineer of design. 


Operation. All 20 of the storage 
tanks are now in use. Gasoline is sup- 
plied by Esso, Shell, Gulf and Texaco. 

The Willis Rose Corp. has the con- 
tract with the Port of New York Au- 
thority for handling the fueling opera- 
tion and tank farm along with their 
aircraft service at the airport. Don 
Eggertsen is the manager of their fuel- 
ing operation. Petroleum Systems, Inc., 
handles the maintenance work. 

Six 4000 gallon and two 1800 gallon 
tank trucks are used by Willis Rose in 
servicing the planes at the field. The 
trucks are leased to the Port Authority 
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by the oil companies and Willis Rose, 
in turn, leases them from the Port 
Authority. Approximately 600,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline per month are dis- 
pensed at the airport at present. 

All refueling trucks used at New 
York International Airport have fusible 
links which automatically shut off the 
pumping engines at 165 degrees F. All 
truck-mounted fire extinguishers have 
been relocated closer to the front of 
the tank for easier accessibility. Graph- 
ite-impregnated rubber straps are used 
for grounding tank trucks instead of 
the less effective conventional steel 
ground chains. Rubber insulated 
grounding wire is used throughout with 
heavy duty copper grounding clips. 

All hose nozzles are grounded to the 
planes—trucks to the planes and trucks 
to the ground. All grounding rods are 
at least 8 ft. long, driven below the 
permanent ground moisture level. 


California Uses Unrefunded 


Fuel Tax Money for Airports 


The state of California for the first 
time will contribute to airport con- 
struction as a result of passage by the 
legislature of a bill to devote unrefunded 
aviation fuel tax money to this purpose. 

The measure segregates motor vehicle 
fuel taxes collected on aviation gasoline 
into a special fund. After refunds are 
made the unclaimed funds, which pre- 
vicusly reverted to highway construc- 
tion, will be made available to counties 
and cities for capital investments in 
publicly owned airports. 

Each county will first receive $2,500 
from this fund and the remainder will 
be distributed to counties, one-half on 
the ratio of county population to state 
population and one-half on the ratio 
of county area to state area. For cities 
owning airports, provision is made for 
sharing in funds allocated to the county 
in which the city is located. 


Airlines Protest Proposed 
Airport Fees in Pacific 


The airlines have protested to CAA 
proposed landing fees at CAA owned 
and operated airports in the Pacific, 
principally on the grounds that they are 
twice the amount of Air Coordinating 
Committee approved landing fee sched- 
ules for civilian use of U. S. military 
installations outside the continental lim- 
its of the country. 

CAA proposed a landing fee (one 
landing and one take-off) of 32c per 
1,000 lbs. of aircraft weight at Wake and 
Canton Island where it owns and oper- 
ates the civilian airports. Landing fee 
charged civilian aircraft for use of mili- 
tary airports outside the U. S. is 1é6c. 


Smith Re-Elected: Robert L. Smith 
was re-elected president of the Board of 
Airport Commissioners of Los Angeles 
for the seventh consecutive year at the 
annual meeting of the commission. 
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CAA Airport Program for Fiscal 1950 


Fiscal 1950 Federal-aid program of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will involve $29,840,767 in Federal funds with local or state sponsors pro- 
viding matching funds amounting to $37,432,752. Covered will be 314 projects; 
172 Class III and smaller airports, 141 Class IV and larger airports and one 
seaplane base. CAA funds totaling $24,301,575 will be allocated to Class IV 


and larger fields. 


May 31 endéd a three year period during which 284 construction projects 
were completed. Table shows distribution of federal and sponsor’s funds by 
State and territory and the number of pending and completed projects. 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 


Virgina 


Washingten 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Totals 


authority by the territorial government. 


No.of Sponsor’s 


Projects Funds 
1 $482,500 

4 484,473 

7 462,363 

21 2,288,622 

1 364,493 

2 170,000 


Federal 


Funds 
$420,500 
752,100 
431,363 
2,365,193 
416,507 


170,000 


Total 
Funds 
$903,000 
1,236,573 
893,726 
4,653,815 
781,000 


340,000 


No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 


5 156,750 756,250 1,513,000 
6 999,510 895,510 1,895,020 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
6 4,293,960 2,062,300 6,356,260 
11 980,000 970,000 1,950,000 
13 648,780 633,780 1,282,560 
15 571,325 506,275 1,077,600 
6 448,000 418,000 866,000 
10 709,100 695,350 1,404,450 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
2 530,000 530,000 1,060,000 
5 804,000 804,000 1,608,000 
7 1,771,836 1,249,000 3,020,836 
12 1,182,000 1,077,000 2,259,000 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
7 684,527 664,527 1,349,054 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
31 665,126 561,299 1,226,425 


No program submitted for fiscal 1950 


No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
3 585,000 585,000 1,170,000 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
10 2,684,000 2,650,000 5,334,000 
5 181,575 143,575 325,150 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
10 1,212,500 881,000 2,093,500 
19 535,060 544,359 1,079,419 
3 349,942 444,381 794,323 
8 6,199,507 2,004,110 8,203,617 
1 570,000 550,000 1,120,000 
1 179,000 171,000 350,000 
7 140,144 155,685 295,829 
5 547,375 536,125 1,083,500 
25 1,992,380 1,738,780 3,731,160 
5 236,770 376,607 613,377 
3 57,500 57,500 115,000 
4 645,000 645,000 1,290,000 
15 276,884 278,316 555,200 
3 351,500 345,000 696,500 
10 929,500 826,500 1,756,000 
No program submitted for fiscal 1950 
2 229,000 229,000 458,000 
1 200,000 200,000 400.000 
2 32,750 99,875 132,625 





314 $37,432,752 $29,840,767 $67,273,519 
* Alaskan sponsors at present can not accept federal-aid due to lack of such 


** No program during period. 


Completed 
Projects 
From 1947 
Thru 
May 31 
4 
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K. C. Airport Makes Money 
Without Gouging Airlines 


An airport can pay its own way 
without levying high charges at its air- 
line tenants, says Louis R. Inwood, di- 
rector of aviation, Kansas City, who 
proves it by showing an excess of $62,- 
920.23 revenue over expenditures for the 

fiscal year 1948- 

1949; sufficient to 

take care of all 

airport costs, in- 

cluding interest on 

previous bond is- 

“ sues now outstand- 
ing and still show 

a small profit. 

This surplus is 
noteworthy _espe- 
cially in view of 
the fact that the 
Aviation Department, created only two 
and one-half years ago, has absorbed 
costs not previously charged to the air- 
port, has reduced landing fees, and has 
shown two consecutive annual profits. 

During fiscal 1947-1948, the depart- 
ment showed a surplus of $28,849.78 of 
revenue excess over expenditures. Dur- 
ing fiscal 1948-1949, despite cost-of-liv- 
ing and regular salary increases and the 
assumption of $22,000 of maintenance 
costs previously carried under the Pub- 
lic Works Department budget, the avia- 
tion department showed an excess of 
$62,920.23 of revenue over expenditures. 

Furthermore, Inwood says, Kansas 
City was possibly the only metropolitan 
airport in the country that actually re- 
duced rates and charges to airlines and 
fixed-base operators last year, renegoti- 
ating landing fees to a figure 22.5% be- 
low the contract figure. 


Inwood 


Revenue From Airlines. The revenue 
obtained from the scheduled airlines for 
use of the landing area amounted to 
17.6c per enplaning passenger for the 
fisea! year, while use fees from other 
operators amounted to approximately 
12c per enplaning airline passenger. 

The terminal area yielded a total of 
49c »er enplaning passenger, with much 

is coming from expenditures by 
eers and other visitors to the air- 
The Milleman-Gilbert Restaurant, 
‘ed during the year by 60 seats, 
nted for 22.8c of revenue per en- 
1g passenger, and the new pay 
parking lot brought in about 3.3c 
nplaning airline passenger. 

ile pleased with results to date, 
id feels that the present basis of 
» charges is antiquated and should 
rised “to accomplish more adequate 
ition of the costs of maintenance 
peration of the landing area.” He 
s it entirely possible that the pro- 
revision “will not necessarily re- 
n a higher cost, but rather a sys- 
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tem under which both landlord and ten- 
ant can more clearly foresee the future 


Milleman-Gilbert 
Restaurant 


22.8% 





Scheduled Airline 29.0% 
Use Fees ’ Non- 
Stheduled 
17.3% / Airport 
/ Use Fees 


11.7% 


Where Kansas City Airport Gets 


end exercise better and more efficient 
business planning.” 

Here's How. Recommendations of the 
Aviation Department to the City Coun- 
cil include the following: 

1. That an aviation reserve fund be 
set aside from surplus aviation revenues 
in order to insure contractual obliga- 
tions of maintaining the two city air- 
ports in usable condition and to pre- 
vent embarrassment of the city budget 
in future years. 

2. That the Aviation Department be 
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given the status of a public utility simi- 
lar to that of the Water Department, 
so as to make possible improvements in 
management efficiency and also greatly 
improved marketability of revenue bonds 
already authorized. 

3. That an attorney from the legal 
staff of the City Counselor be assigned 
full time to the Aviation Department, so 

as to afford better 
protection to the city 
in the drafting of the 
many contracts and 
leases which the de- 
partment negotiates, 
Inwood points out 
that the number of 
airline passengers 
using Kansas City 
Municipal Airport 
rose from 77,932 in 
1939 to 751,241 in 
1948 and is_ still 
growing. He feels 
that the airport 
revenues can be 
made to grow, too, 
through careful 
planning and effi- 
cient management 
One step already 
has been taken to 
boost revenues, this 
being a renegotiation 
of leases for space 
occupied by the Fed- 


Its Revenues eral government at 


the airport. All such 
space formerly had been occupied on the 
basis of $1.00 per year. 

Under the new contracts, space occu- 
pied by services essential to the welfare 
of the airport, such as the Weather Bu- 
reau and CAA traffic control, are paid 
for at the rate of $0.70 per square foot 
per annum, while other Federal space 
is being paid for at the rate of $1.95 per 
sq. ft. per annum ($0.70 per sq. ft. for 
service plus $1.25 per sq. ft. for space 
rental. 





Airport Notes 


Opening of a section of the $17,000,000 
Eastshore Freeway puts the Oakland 
Airport within 15 minutes driving time 
of downtown Oakland and within 30 
minutes of downtown San Francisco. 
When the remainder of the Freeway is 
opened next year the time between 
Oakland and the airport should be cut 
to 12 minutes. 

The possibility of ending an airport 
inadequacy at St. Louis by construction 
of a second major field close downtown 
on the east side of the Mississippi is 
under intensive study. 

A committee appointed by Mayor 
Darst has invited Eastern Air Lines, 
American, TWA, Chicago and Southern 
and Mid-Continent to send representa- 
tives to inspect the area and make 
recommendations as to a possible East 
Side airport site. 


Leigh Fisher & Associates of Detroit 
has been awarded a contract by the 
Reading, Pa., city council to make an 
economic study and outline for a master 
plan at the Reading Municipal Airport. 


Phoenix has $5.5 million available 
for expansion of Sky Harbor Municipal 
Airport. Construction program includes 
a $750,000 terminal building, a 1,000-car 
parking area, new hangars, a new 5,500- 
ft. runway, and_ rebuilding and 
strengthening of the original 6,000-ft 
east-west runway. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is again fight- 
ing Toledo’s plan for expansion of its 
municipal airport, which will entail re- 
location of Pennsy tracks. 

Unused hangar space at many air- 
ports in the midwest will be used for 
storage of a portion of this year’s record 
wheat crop, 
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AKRON 
AIRPORT 


INVITES 


NATIONAL AIR 
RACE VISITORS 


+ 


SINGLE-ENGINED CRAFT 
WELCOMED HERE 


* 


AKRON ana its AIRPORT ofer: 
eAmple tie-down facilities 
e All grades of gasoline 


eCity bus service from 
port to downtown Akron 


eHotel accommodations 
dormitory style...family 
suites...singles...doubles 
..- parlor suites 


e Charter bus service at 
$2.00 round trip be- 
tween Akron aud Air 
Races 


e Good Air Race Tickets 


‘ 


Send Reservations Now 


AKRON CONVENTION BUREAU 
225 OHIO BUILDING - AKRON, OHIO 
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Providing 12,000 Ibs. drawbar pull, which can be maintained at 
Powerful Push—three mph, the Walter tug model FZMA, is an all-purpose 


tractor for use in moving airplanes, plowing snow and similar airport chores. 
125 hp engine; extra large, low pressure tires 


features four point positive drive; a 


and a turning radius of 18 ft. made possible by a 90 in. wheelbase. 


The FZMA 


It is equipped 


with a ballast and equipment box. 


Airport Executives 
Name Committee Chairmen 


Committees for the American As- 
sociation of Airport Executives have 
been announced by president Don W. 
Martin, manager of the Wilmington, 
Del., Airport. Committee chairmen will 
serve until July 1, 1950. 

Purpose of the group is to elevate the 
siandards of airport administration and 
promote cooperation among all persons 
engaged in airport management. Com- 
mittee chairmen and co-chairmen are: 

International—Wayne Parks, Beaumont, 
Tex., and Victor Dallin, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

U. S. Government—G. Pat Moore, Ft 
Worth, Tex., and A. H. Near, Louisville, 
Ky. 
State Government—Walter Betsworth, 
Waterloo, Ia., and A. E. Thomas, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Legal—Hugh Dobbs, Chicago, Il, and 
Dr. John Frederick, Baltimore, Md. 

Engineering and Architectural—Cecil 
Meadows, Bakersfield, Cal., and Hervey 
Law, New York, N. Y. 

Use Charges—Peter Powell, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Robert Aldrich, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 

Airport Operations—David Leigh, St 
Louis, Miss., and D. O. Langstaff, New 
Orleans, La. 

Sales and Services Operators—Emory 
Boelson, Evansville, Ind. and Neil 
Brackstone, Lansing, Mich. 

Airport Public Relations and Educa- 
tion—Fred Alley, Charlestown, W. Va., 
and Don Swenson, Rochester, Minn. 

Membership—Homer Hoskins, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., and John Randolph, Hop- 
kins, Minn. 

Publications—Fred MHidinger, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and Francis Geng, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Association Public Relations—Robert 
Schott, Chicago, Ill, and Robert Blatt, 
airport editor of American Aviation. 

Association Publicity—Francis Fox, 
Worcester, Mass., and Robert Neblett, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Strategic Information—G. Pat Moore, 
Ft. Worth, Mich., and Bennett Griffin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Service Liaison—C. G. Burnett, De- 


troit, Mich., William Lyons, Norfolk, 
Va., and Vincent Carson, New York, 
= 

State Aviation Liaison—C. Cornish 
Indianapolis, Ind., and L. Schroeder, St 
Paul, Minn. 

Regional directors of the association 
have been appointed temporarily by 
Martin. They are: region 1, Fred C 
Alley; region 2, Harold Doty; region 3 
F J. Bolton; region 4, Wayne Parks; 
region 5, Frank Hidinger; region 6, Ce- 
cil Meadows; region 7, Earl S. Bigle: 

Manager for the 1950 convention will 
be F. J. Bolton, airport manager of 
Columbus, O. However, no date has 
been set. 





Federal-Aid Airport Grants 


Federal-aid airport grant offers total- 
ing $540,263 were made by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration during the 
two weeks ended July 15 to 28 com- 
munities, as follows: (Class of airport 
in parentheses) 

California: Sacramento Municipal (5) 
$11,798; San Diego, Gibbs Mun. (2), $10,664; 
and Yuba City Airport (2), $28,348. 


Colorado: Gunnison City Airport 3), 
$64,600. 

Idaho: Buhn Mun. (1), $8,115. 

Iowa: Denison Mun. (1), $7,800. 

Kansas: Osawatomie-Paoli Mun. 2) 
$28,000. 


Michigan: Kalamazoo Mun. (3), $62,000 

Minnesota: Dodge Center Mun. 1), 
$17,000; Flying Cloud Airport, Minneapolis 
(2), $15,000. 

Missouri: Dexter Mun. (3), $23,900. 

Montana: Choteau Airport (1), $10,000 
Forsyth Airport (1), $14,293; and Superior 
Airport (2), $6,674. 

New Mexico: Clovis Mun. (3), $20,456 

North Dakota: Carrington Mun. 2) 
$5,600, and Parshall Mun. (1), $4,200. 

Oklahoma: Ada Mun. (4), $15,858; nid 
Mun. (5), $26,430; Guthrie Mun. (3), $7 4 
Lawton Mun. (4), $5,500; Max Westhe! ner 
Field, Norman (5), $8,000; and Lake ‘ar! 
Blackwell Airport, Stillwater (1), $12,%2 

Tennessee: Cookeville, Putnam Co \ir- 
port (1), $12,000; and McKeller Field, J: ck- 
son (3), $50,000. 

Texas: Gladewater Mun. (1), $27,977 

Washington: Paine Field, Everett 5), 
$29,205. 

These boosted total Federal-aid grant 
offers through July 15 to 859 and the 
Federal funds involved to $84,364,516 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Baseball Scoreboard 


l NITED AIR LINES keeps their 
baseball fan air travelers advised of 
the latest scores by mounting a score- 
board beside their flight arrival and de- 
parture board in the terminal building 
at Logan Airport, Boston, Mass. 

In addition to illustrating the score- 
board, this picture shows another new 





Heme Made Strip Lights 


H RE IS an excellent example of the 
ngenuity of some operators and 
Ma) .gers in converting “local materials” 
int’ useful equipment for their airports 
un’ they are able to procure standard 
anc »oermanent equipment. In the mean- 
tim it serves their purpose and “keeps 
‘ern ‘ying.” 
I ther than rush out to the field to 


pe cars around the landing strip for 
he: lights to enable pilots to land safely 
af dark, Louis Mancuso, manager- 


ow or of the Deer Park Airport, Long 
Is: 4, N. Y., adapted some peach 
bas ets, fruit jars, Christmas tree lights 
anc surplus cable into a workable set 
of rip and obstruction lights. 
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idea used on the Arrival 
and Departure Board. The flight num- 
ber, arrival and departure time numerals 
as well as the names of the cities of the 
flight origin and destination are made 
with easily removable and changeable 


and clever 


Each light consists of a weatherproof 
rubber-enclosed, medium base “pig tail” 
lamp socket fitted tightly into a hole 
cut in the metal screw cover of a stand- 


ard pint fruit jar. The jar is set on 
top of a peach basket which is painted 
white to serve also as a strip marker. 
No. 14 duplex rubber jacket weather- 
proof wire is used and all connections 
and splices are made inside the basket 
(above ground) to avoid grounding and 
moisture difficulties. 

Ten watt inside frosted lamps are used 
in the units along the strip spaced on 
300 ft. centers. Two units having 25 
watt lamps are mounted as obstruction 
lights in each approach zone of the 
strip on 36 ft. high masts at one end and 
on the poles of a power line at the other 
end of the strip. 


UNITED Al 


ARRIVAL «xo DEPARTURE 





numerals and letters which are stuck to 
the board like Scotch Tape. They are 
known as “Quik Signs” and are made 
by the manufacturing division of E. W 
Wiggins Airways, Inc., of Norwood, 


Mass. 


ILS Interference 


Reduced 


STEEL OR IRON FENCE across the 
instrument runway approach zone 
usually interferes with the proper oper- 
ation of the ILS (Instrument Landing 
System). When the Westchester County 
Airport at White Plains, N. Y., was com- 
pletely enclosed by a 22,000 ft. long, 7 
ft. high all-steel wire fence, a wooden 
(picket type) section of fence—1200 ft. 
long and 6 ft. high was installed in the 
Instrument Runway Approach zone to 
eliminate the possibility of the ILS in- 
terference. 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 











BRIDGEPORT 






CONNECTICUT 





When you want to build a superior product, you must 
spend time, effort and dollars - and have the finest 
in tools and facilities. 


Here at Sikorsky Aircraft, leadership in the design, 
production and world-wide use of helicopters is a 
direct result of painstaking research, engineering, 
testing and production = with the finest and most 
modern facilities available, 


A most recent and outstanding example is our rotor 
blade test stand. Designed by our engineers and 
built to our specifications, the three-story struc- 
ture is capable of handling blades sweeping as much 
as 90 feet in diameter. On it, aided by electron- 
ics, our test engineers can study new designs of 
rotor heads and blades that will-provide even bet- 
ter performance in tomorrow's helicopters, 


Pioneering and developing such facilities runs into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But it explains, 
in part, why a Sikorsky helicopter was the first in 
this country to fly successfully, why Sikorsky heli- 
copters were the only helicopters that went to war, 
why they hold all seven international major helicop- 
ter records and why they are known the world over 
for their ruggedness and dependability, 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 





Skytours Plan Promotes 
Local Lightplane Business 


Air-minded resort owners and pleas- 
ure-seeking personal aircraft owners are 
getting together on a nationwide basis 
to bring two new words into travel and 
aviation vocabularies—‘airtels’ and ‘sky- 
tourists—which also mean new busi- 
ness to local operators in vacation areas. 

The _ skytourist 
using his airplane 
to by-pass the 
crowded popular 
resorts, is finding a 
warm welcome 
from members of a 
national chain of 
fly-in hotels and 
resorts familiar 
with the needs of 
the private flyer. Wood 

Clearing house for the skytourist is 
Skytours, Inc., Box 120, Swarthmore, 
Pa. President of the organization is 
Everett. J. Wood who, with his son 
Arthur, has devoted three years, includ- 
ing 1500 hours in his Piper Cruiser, to 
promoting the utility of the private air- 
plane as an access to pleasure rather 
than as an end in itself. 

Skytours surveys the United States, 
Canada and Mexico for interesting places 
that can be reached by air and selects 
those which offer the best facilities for 
vacationing fliers. Bulletins containing 
this information are distributed to mem- 
bers of the organization, who enjoy spe- 
cial courtesies and rate discounts at the 
airtels. 

The bulletins offer a wealth of detail 
for the vacationer-pilot, listing the fea- 
tures of the resort, recreations, accom- 
modations and rates, plus technical data 
on the airport and its facilities. 





Skytours has developed the resort 
program along two general lines—urging 
resort owners to build flight strips on or 
adjacent to their resorts, and tying re- 
sorts in with nearby established local 
operators. This latter arrangement 
means added revenues to the operator 
through hangar rentals, tie-down fees, 
servicing and repairs. 

The resort managers have a personal 
interest in the welfare of the private 
flier, many being pilots themselves. 
Typical of these men is Rocco Bunino, 
owner of Sunset Villa at Lake Susque- 
hanna, Blairstown, N. J., who is chair- 
man of the board of Skytours Air Re- 
sorts, a division of Skytours, Inc. Bu- 
nino has been a pilot for 20 years and 
is a charter member of the New Jersey 
Aviation Trades Association. 

Other directors are Col. Jack Lap- 
ham, owner of Flying L Ranch, Bandera, 
Tex.; C. M. Washburn, Honeymoon Is- 
land, Dunedin, Fla.; Tom Wheeler, Gray 
Rocks Inn, San Jovite, P. Q., Canada; 
Jerome Bates, Sky Lodge, Jackman, Me.; 
and Arthur M. Otis, Lake Sisse-Bak- 
Wet, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

That the skytourist represents a good 
market for the resorts is attested to by 
one skytel operator, 90% of whose busi- 
ness arrives on his airstrip. 

The number of air resorts is growing 
rapidly, increasing from 17 to 30 since 
May 1. The network literally stretches 
from Maine to California and from 
Florida to Oregon. Following is the 
current roster of Skytours Air Resorts: 

California: C. A. Scholl, Furnace Creek 
Inn, Death Valley, Furnace Creek; EK. D. 


Mathoit, Rancho Carmelo, Monterey; Don 
B. Burger, Ojai Valley Inn, Ojai; Syd Furze, 





Tr; " . Four to six hours is all the time necessary to install this 
neycie Gear Unit—.,..embly which is approved on 65 hp Continental powered 


Cubs and the PA-II, 65 through 90 hp. 


Users claim better visibility and ground 


havdling as well as safer operation of the plane landing and taking off in high winds. 
There is no welding or structural change necessary, with the exception of a slight 


modification on the exhaust tail pipe on the PA-II. 
Aircraft Sales and Service, Ponca City, Okla. 
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The gear is handled by Smyer 
List price is $260. 


Warner Guest Ranch, Warner 


Springs. 


Connecticut: Frank E. Nagle, Air Holiday 
Inn, Groton Trumbull Airport, Groton. 


Florida: Claus Senghaas, Rod & Gun 
Club, Everglades; John S. Packard, Royal 
Park Inn, Vero Beach. 


Georgia: J. B. Temple, General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah; Gadi Timbes, King and Prince Hotel, 
St. Simons Island. 


Idaho: John D. Bradley, Bradley Skytel, 
Bradley Field, Box 829, Boise. 


Maine: Jerome B. Bates, Sky Lodge, Jack- 
man. 


Michigan: Edward Dreier, Blaney Park, 
Blaney Park; S. E. Paulus, Waukazoo Inn, 
Holland. 


Springs 


Minnesota: Arthur R. Otis, Otis Lodge, 
Sugar Lake, Grand Rapids 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Edward J. Mc- 


Kenzie, McKenzie’s Inn, Franconia. 


New Jersey: 
Villa Sunset, 
town. 


Rocco's 
Blairs- 


Rocco B. Bunino, 
Lake Susquehanna, 


North Carolina: Gladys L. Clemons, Wood- 
fields Inn, Flat Rock; Mrs. Lucille S. Purser, 
The Carolinian Hotel, Nags Head. 


Oregon: John Osburn, Hotel Gearhart, 
Gearhart; E. M. Madsen, Currier’s Village, 
Lakeside; J. G. Sanderson, “Red's” Wallowa 
Ranch, 219 Morgan Building, Portland. 


Pennsylvania: Joseph Gassler, Hershey 
Hotel, Hershey. 
Texas: Col. Jack Lapham, Flying L. 


Ranch, Bandera. 


Vermont: Florence E. Rath, The Worthy 
Inn, Manchester. 


Wisconsin: Herb Field, Big Boulder Lodge, 
Boulder Junction; B. Kelly, Dell View Hotel, 
Lake Delton; John J. Garber, King’s Gate- 
way Hotel, Land O'Lakes; Mr. and Mrs. Eiel 
H. Myrland, Myrland Farms Sky Lodge, 
Montello. 


Canada: Tom Wheeler, Gray Rocks Inn, 
St. Jovite Station, Quebec. 


Parks College to Start 


Channel Wing Research 


Within 30 days Parks College of 
Aeronautical Technology will start a 
research program into the design and 
operation of the Custer channel wing 
airplane, a radical aircraft configuration. 
An agreement has been signed by the 
college with W. R. Custer, designer of 
the aircraft and F. D. Kelley, pilot. With 
students taking an active part in the 
program, the Aircraft Maintenance Engi- 
neering laboratory at Parks College will 
build the airplane. 

The Custer channel wing airplane fea- 
tures pusher type propellers mounted at 
the rear of wings which take the form 
of barrel halves. The design is such 
that the propeller draws air over the 
wing surface creating adequate lift for 
flight without any appreciable forward 
movement of the aircraft. In the orig- 
inal design tested at Batesville, Md., this 
airplane would land and take off in very 
short distances. Certain experimenta- 
tion since then leads the designer to feel 
the aircraft can be built to land and 
take off from a fixed spot. It will not 
rise vertically. 











LOCAL OPERATIONS 


Operation of a fleet of 32 lightplanes 
for a period of 11 months and close ob- 
servation of all costs involved has en- 
abled the University of Illinois’ Insti- 
tute of Aviation to publish a comprehen- 
sive cost report that should prove quite 
valuable to local operators and personal 
plane users. The period of observation 
was from Feb. 1, 1948, to Jan. 1, 1949; 
the planes used ranged from 65 hp to 
220 hp, and each plane weighed under 
3,200 lbs. gross. Results are published in 
a bulletin called ‘Light Aircraft Operat- 
ing Costs,’ by Dr. Leslie A. Bryan, who 
directed the project. (See table below.) 

Method of computing depreciation of 
the planes used was the straight flight 
hour basis. Two-place trainers were 
depreciated at $1.00/flight-hour, the 
Piper PA-12 at $2.00, the Stinson 150 
and Seabee RC-3 at $3.00, and the Boe- 
ings and the Beechcraft at $4.00. The 
rate on the two Beech A35’s has sub- 
sequently gone up due to higher pur- 
chase price and more radio equipment 
in the plane. 

Standard procedure for operation of 
University planes calls for cruising at 
106 rpm’s less than the manual recom- 
mends and immediate cut-back of the 
throttle on take-off when air-borne. 
When an operation is large enough and 
there is high utilization this would mean 
considerable savings on gas over a 
period of time. Gas was bought at bid 
prices, which saved a few cents per gal- 
lon, and all gas used was 80 octane. 


Lightplane Fleet Costs Reported by U. of Illinois 


Airplane maintenance costs shown in 
the chart cover all labor and material 
for accident repairs, overhauls and re- 
building of airframes. Labor cost about 
$1.31/hr., and materials were bought for 
about 10-20% less than retail price, but 
Dr. Bryan says these savings were off- 
set by a more rigid inspection system 
than the CAR calls for. During the 
time of the survey they had one me- 
chanic for every four planes, and men 
were on duty 24 hrs. a day, seven days 
a week. About 2/3 of their time was 
svent on University planes and the rest 
of transient. Lineman’s salaries per 
flight hour on University aircraft 
amounted to 54c. 

The University acts as self-insurer of 
its own fleet except in the case of 
public liability and property damage. 
The policy protecting them for claims 
up to $50,000/person $250,000/accident, 
and $50,000 property damage cost them 
9.1¢ per flight hour. 


TEMCO Tests Civil Version 
Of Military Trainer 


An experimental project is now under 
way at Texas Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Co., Dallas, Tex., in which a 
ccmmercial version of the tandem-type 
military trainer, equipped with a 145 hp. 
Continental engine is undergoing flight 
tests. 














Originally TEMCO marketed the two 
place side-by-side executive Swift plane 
with a 125 hp. engine at $4,495. This was 
followed by the military version of the 
Swift with the 145 hp. engine and a 
cruising speed of 150 mph and now 
testing will determine the advantages 
to be gained from using the higher 
horse power and new cabin arrangement 
in a commercial plane. 

Indications are that such a plane, 
if test results and a market survey 
verify the need for it, would cost about 
$6,000. Earliest possible production date 
would be in 1950. 


Michigan’s Flying Farmers 
Merge Two Groups 


Michigan’s two flying farmer organi- 
zations became one August 11 when 
representatives of Michigan Flying 
Farmers and Michigan Flying Farmers 
United met at Capitol City Airport, Lan- 
sing, to effect a merger. 

The latter club was affiliated with a 
four-state group called Flying Farmers 
of Prairie Farmer Land; both were mem- 
kers of the national organization. The 
consolidation gives the merged club, 
Michigan Flying Farmers, a total mem- 
bership of about 500, all of whom are 
still members of the national organiza- 
tion and the four-state group. 





> , Fuel Cost 2 BT Oil Cost Direct Maintenance Total 
Total Fuel Used Oil Us a ad 
Type NC No. Seared = = - Per Hour il Used Per Hour ———— —— —--—-— -- “se? One r ans 
— —_—_— — —_——— ota. osts 
Flown Gallons Cost Gallons Cost Quarts Cost Quarts Cost Material Labor = Per Hour’ Per Hour 
Cessna 140.. 2301V $42.2 2960.7 $ 595.61 5.46 31.098 121 $ 15.73 -223 029 $ 365.50 $ 205.23 $1.05 $ 5.187 
Cessna 140. tenses 2324V 608.0 3308 .6 667 .98 5.44 1.098 136 17.68 . 274 .029 292.33 401.75 1.14 §.277 
i Supercruiser 
‘A-12 .... 4185M 447.1 2373.3 477.21 §.31 1.067 116 15.08 .259 034 128.39 355 .86 1.08 6.191 
Beech A35..... . 752B 38.4 281.1 50.59 7.32 1.317 14 1.82 365 046 60.24 23.70 2.19 9.563 
Beech A3S5S... owe 720B 117.6 1143.0 240.17 9.72 2.042 29 3.77 .246 032 12.75 20.00 28 8 364 
Beech Se 80460 343.2 d 6 659.40 9.00 1.921 106 14.08 .309 O41 885.33! 419.95 3.81 11.782 
Stinson 150....... 97692 455.8 3973.8 735.00 8.72 1.612 258 33.54 566 074 1025.65? 469.73 3.28 9.976 
— 82993 638.1 2196.2 403.84 3.44 .632 131 17.33 .203 025 800 .06* 632.13 2.24 5.907 
Aeronca 7AC 82994 712.3 2760.4 $14.67 3.88 .722 126 16.38 .177 023 223.24 333.61 78 4.535 
Aeronca 7AC. 82995 685.7 2467.6 511.50 3.60 745 145 18.85 -212 028 269.12 369 .98 93 4.713 
Aeronca 7AC. 82996 600.8 2315.8 425.87 3.85 . 708 136 17.68 .226 029 922.7984 823.70 2.91 6 657 
Aeronca 7AC. 82997 734.3 2674.5 493.11 3.64 671 140 19.20 192 026 526.45 354.40 1.21 $917 
Aeronca 7AC. - 83427 690.6 2504.4 464.02 3.63 671 131 17.03 189 025 212.50 345.23 81 4 516 
Aeronca 7AC 83428 678.0 2417.6 452.06 3.57 139 18.07 205 027 556.88 324.69 1.30 § 003 
Aeronca 7AC.. 83429 634.0 2362.5 444.72 3.73 701 125 16.25 197 026 420.81 429.61 1.34 $077 
Aeronca 7AC. 83430 728.0 2626.8 489.03 3.61 671 154 20.02 212 028 515.59 389.90 1.24 4 049 
Aeronca 7AC. ‘ 83431 587.6 2094.0 381.99 3.56 650 108 14.04 184 024 784.763 701.66 2.53 6 114 
Aeronca 7AC 1536E 725.6 2629.2 491.03 3.62 676 148 19.12 202 026 576.56 $62.32 1.57 5.26 
Aeronca 7AC .. 1537E 531.5 2117.5 395 .46 3.98 744 100 13.00 188 025 1124. 3994 695 84 3.43 ” 
Aeronca 7AC. 1538E 745.1 2645.7 $01.95 3.55 673 151 19.89 201 027 473.54 573.04 1.41 S 0 
Aeronca 7AC 1539E 875.0 3142.3 581.76 3.59 664 176 22.88 201 026 878.908 772.78 1.89 »”0 
Aeronca 7AC 1540E 921.8 3174.4 587.80 3.44 637 189 24.57 202 027 439.31 379.00 89 4 64 
Aeronca 7AC. IS41E 700.8 2683.0 501.14 3.83 715 163 21.19 233 030 839.983 755.62 2 28 ¢ 5 
Cessna 120 89546 640.0 2314.3 421.42 3.61 657 138 17.94 216 028 318.45 499 09 1 28 5 
Cessna 120 89623 590.5 2042.1 354.41 3.46 600 122 15.86 207 027 292.07 333.87 1.06 ”7 
Ercoupe 415-C 86979 238.3 783.6 156.75 3.31 .660 46 5.98 193 025 407.80 414.48 3.44 8 3S 
Ercoupe 415-C 99272 255.3 976.1 174.67 3.83 .685 68 8.84 267 035 675.67 396.91 4.22 & 50 
Seabee RC-3 6717K 24.0 411.6 71.45 17.10 2.977 8 1.04 . 333 043 35.53 29.37 2 70 1 Ll 
Boeing A75N1 51443 442.1 4899.5 879.36 11.05 1.989 291 37.83 .659 O85 119.37 $05.24 1.41 9 94 
Boeing A75N1 57843 431.6 4613.6 830.37 10.69 1.923 332 43.16 .771 100 135.15 321 38 1 06 9 93 
Boeing A75N1 64078 129.1 1579.3 283.10 12.09 2.192 147 19.11 1.140 148 318.64 154 08 3 66 1 10 
Taylorcraft BC-65 27460 105.7 325.0 57.99 3.06 547 18 2.34 .170 022 101.46 79.06 1 70 5 179 
TOTALS 16,598. 1 75,888.1 $14,295.43 4,212 $549.30 $14,739.21 $13,073.21 


1Includes new propeller blades. 
overhaul. 


and depreciation. 


52 


“Includes complete engine reb uilding. 
*Includes cost of accident repairs. 


8 Includes complete rebuilding of airframe and major e? ‘ine 
NOTE: Total operating cost per hour is figured on the basis of shop overhead mainte! 
at $1.14/hr., depreciation of shop equipment at $0.16/hr., damage at $0.08/hr., public liability at $0.09’hr., lineman’s salaries at $0.5 
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Air Laundry— “ regular air pick- 

up laundry and 
cleaning service is operated out of 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver, by James 
Pyle, manager of the Denver Air Term- 
inal Corp. He flies his Cub around 
his route once a week, covering the 
ranch country of Colorado. Most of 
his customers are pilots and airline per- 
sonnel, a group usually plagued with 

laundry problems. 





Fixed-Base Briefs 


Brayton Flying Service, Lambert-St. 
Louis Municipal Airport, has announced 
that in the future women may enroll 
in any of its training departments 
They had previously been limited to 
enrollment in the flight training course. 


Walter St. John, formerly sales man- 
ager for Piper Aircraft Corp. and the 
personal plane division of Fairchild, has 
been made general sales manager of 
the aircraft section of Aeronca, 


William R. Waldeisen, president of 
Williamsport Narrow Fabrics Co. and 
chairman of the Williamsport Airport 
Authority, Williamsport, Pa., has been 
elected a director of All American Air- 
Ways. 

Harvey Martin, Piper distributor at 
Lon Beach, Calif. since 1934, has sold 
Martin Aircraft Sales to John Baker, 
fori.er regional sales representative for 
Pip © Aircraft Corp., and Al Gillis, Piper 
anc Stinson distributor for Montana. 


Ba will manage the organization 
wh will continue to operate as Martin 
Air aft Sales. 

F -k Helicopters, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
has »een awarded a year’s contract to 
pat | the 2,500-mile Bonneville, Wash.., 
po system. Contract calls for a 
mi! num of 600 hours of flight opera- 
tic Base for the operation will be 
Ya’ na, and the Bell helicopter will 
be i-equipped for winter use. 


h Radio Charts: The Coast and Geo- 
det Survey has published a new series of 


59 idard radio facility charts covering 
the S. The charts are at a uniform 
sca f 1:200,000 and are printed in black 
anc een on white paper of standard page 
size Included on the maps are civil air- 
wa) iir traffic control limits, mileages be- 


twe radio fixes, isogonic lines and shore- 
ling radio facilities and minimum safe 
alti’ les. Copies are available at 5c each 
fron the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Dept. 
of C merce, Washington, 25, D. C. 
IST 
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Aviation Sales 
and Service 


By Robert C. Blatt 





Birds on the Landing Strips: We have received a number of 
requests from operators and managers of both large and small airports 
who are plagued by birds that insist on occupying the landing strips 
and runways, as to ways and means of getting rid of them. Several 
weeks ago we asked for suggestions to help solve this serious problem— 
and it is serious at a number of fields, especially those located near 
large bodies of water. 

Frank B. Brady, of the operations division of ATA came to our 
rescue with the following ideas which he dug out of his “bird” file. 
A number of methods have been tried by various services and agencies 
to rid a particular area of birds. Sonic and supersonic generators 
have been tried experimentally. The results apparently have been 
unsuccessful because of the limited range of the equipment. Judicious 
use of firearms appears to cause the birds to be less inclined to return 
to the area. Frequent movement of a vehicle through the area has 
an effect similar to that of firearms. 

Spraying repellents on the runway surface has been considered 
but has been found to have a corrosive effect on aircraft tires. A 
“birth control” program has been tried by the Fish and Wild Life 
Service of the Department of Interior, which consists of spraying the 
eggs of the seagulls with a penetrating oil that kills the fertile egg. 
The gulls go on attempting to hatch the eggs and by the time they 
realize they have been tricked, it is too late to lay a new batch. This 
program has been used where seagulls are multiplying too rapidly 
under protection of the law. 

An “exploder” was used by the Natural History Museum to frighten 
blackbirds and starlings from buildings. ATA arranged to have one 
shipped to the Logan International Airport at Boston, Mass., where 
the gull problem was particularly serious. This test was not too 
satisfactory. After the novelty had worn off, gulls paid little attention 
to the device. 


Aviation-Quality Service: Sid Nesbitt, well-known president of 
the Atlantic Aviation Corp. at Teterboro, N. J., comes up with several 
new selling angles. Sid, in addition to being a Beechcraft and Bendix 
Aircraft Radio Distributor, also is a dealer in Bendix home radios and 
television receivers. Capitalizing on the generally recognized high 
quality of aviation and aircraft products, Sid advertises “Aircraft 
Quality Service” on his television receivers. The Atlantic Aviation 
mailing piece says: “The finest television sets work better with good 
installation, good service. Atlantic Aviation’s radio technicians are used 
to installing and servicing the most intricate electronic equipment on 
Army, Navy and civilian aircraft. These master technicians can assure 
you of constantly perfect service of your Bendix Television and Home 
Radios.” 

In addition, as a special get-acquainted offer, Sid offers each pur- 
chaser of a Bendix home radio or television set, three free airplane rides 
(all at one time) in a brand-new Beechcraft. 


Used Plane Center: Duke Harbaugh, who took over the Per- 
kins Airport one mile east of Sacramento, Calif. last spring, has started 
additional construction in the hangar area as a result of the expanding 
business of his “Used Plane Center.” Harbaugh’s airport is unique in 
that it is used solely for the purpose of selling used planes and that 
there are no flight instruction, repair or maintenance of planes or supply 
stores at the field. Harbaugh conceived the idea of establishing an air- 
port where full attention could be given to the sale of used planes, 
which are left at the airport by their owners on a consignment basis, 
and he reports the venture far more successful than he had anticipated. 
He remodeled the airport’s main building, constructed a line of in- 
dividual T-hangars and oiled the plane display parking area. 
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I’ve been inspected for design, construc- 
tion, workmanship, plating, axial tensile 
strength and torque, to current specifica- 
tions. My threads have been checked. I’m 
the nut most likely to succeed. 

It’s routine at Clary to test a scien- 
tifically predetermined quantity of 
every order filled. Inspections on self- 
locking nuts are made in accordance 
with Specification AN-N-S5A. Clary 
maintains Quality Control of nuts as 
outlined in General Specifications for 
Inspection of Material, Appendix X. 
This rigid policy necessitated the de- 
velopment of the Torque Recording 
Instrument—an exclusive with Clary 
and a Clary special development. A 
copy of the ribbon from this instru- 
ment is supplied the customer to sub- 
Stantiate the prevailing torque test 
findings for his order. Clary gives you 
reassurance that parts meet specifica- 
tions. 


count on Clary « r 


Aircraft Control Bearings. 
Rod-end Bearings and Pulleys. 
Aircraft Hardware. 

Bearing and Pulley Relubrication to 


C la current AN specifications. 


AIRCRAFT HARDWARE DIVISION 
425 E. 54th Street, Los Angeles 11, California 
Telephone CEntury 2-9221 


MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 





eS ie sil 
SAFE 


E ven RUNWAYS with 
DICKINSON GRASS SEED 


In Airports throughout America you will find 
safe, even runways built with time proven 
blends of Dickinson turf grass seed. Join the 
multitude of airport operators that use Dickin- 
son quality seed, of the types especially suited 
to airports. Write today for your FREE copy 
of our new bulletin “Establishing and Main- 


taining Airport Turf.” 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


2766 West 35th Street + 





“. dependability 


That's what you want and that's what we're famous for, 
coast to coast — dependability, quality and accuracy! 


We're licensed and bonded . .. 


to serve you. 


have a staff of experts 


TICKET PRINTING dy 


GENERAL TICKET 


Division Cullom & Ghertner 


Co 


COMPANY 


309 Fifth Avenue N., Nashville 3. Tenn 


WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


a4 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc 


Leading Manufacturers of 
Fabric and Tapes for the 


Aircraft industry. 


FLIGHT 





} i me x 


A 
Hi 


93 WORTH STREET - 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


=» Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc. 

25 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
Cable: Aviquipo 


X FABRIC 









| LOCAL OPERATIONS 


| Lee Smith Forms Own Firm 


Lee H. Smith, former domestic sales 
| manager for Beech Aircraft Corp., has 
formed his own company, The Lee 
Smith Co., with offices at 6363 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles. The firm will serve 
as western states and Mexico factory 
representatives for National Aeronautical 
Corp., Ambler, Pa., makers of NARCO 
omni-radio equipment. 

Five area distributors have been ap- 
pointed: Pacific Aircraft Sales Co. at 
Burbank and Oakland, Calif.; Flight- 
craft, Inc., at Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash.; and Aircraft Radio Service at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The company also has been named 
exclusive export representative of the 
Jimmie Mattern Co., Burbank, manu- 
facturer of Mattern Course and Mileage 
Calculators and other navigation devices. 


CATA Reorganizes 


Dick Thurber, for the last two years 
| director of California Aviation Trades 
| Association, has opened an advertising 

and public relations office under the 
firm name of R. B. Thurber and Asso- 
ciates, at 1435 Flower Sx, Glendale, 
Calif. 

CATA is reorganizing for a new plan 
of operation. It is dispensing with its 
staff, setting up activities on a volun- 
tary basis and revitalizing its local 
chapter system. 

First local chapter to be organized is 
Los Angeles, with Norman Nicholson of 


| Pacific Airmotive Corp. as chairman and 


$526,685, 


| A. Biederman as_ secretary-treasurer. 
Under the new system, CATA hopes to 
be able to balance its budget and restore 
the paid staff the first of the year 


Lightplane Exports Down 


Exports of four-place and _ under 
personal aircraft by nine companies re- 
porting to the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation totaled 277 units with a value 
of $1,268,000 for the first six months of 
this year. Shipments for the first half 
of 1948 totaled 542 planes valued at 
$2,060,552. Brazil, with 54 planes valued 
at $266,905, was the best export customer 
in the first months of this year, while 
Argentina, with 210 units valued at 
was in first place a year 4g0. 





Trans-Atlantic by Beech 


Two Italian pilots are plannin 
shortly to fly the Atlantic non-sto 
from east to west in a Beech Bon 
anza, One of the pilots, Giovani 
Brondello, has already taken dé 
livery of the plane at Wichita. 

He plans to fly it to Italy vi 
Great Britain and France to pic 
up his co-pilot. Then they wi 
proceed to Lisbon, Portugal, fo 
take-off for New York. 
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Air Coach Survey Shows 
Heavy Traffic Diversion 


By Eric BrRaMLey 


Although the five domestic airlines 
that have been operating air coach 
flights had taken in passenger revenues 
of almost $1,500,000 from the service 
during April-May, there was a surpris- 
ingly high percentage of diversion from 
their regular trips. 

This was a conclusion that could be 
drawn from a Civil Aeronautics Board 
survey of air coach operations during 
April and May, 1949, plus an analysis 
of questionnaires that CAB had placed 
aboard both coach and regular airline 
flights. The present coach tariffs of the 
airlines expire Sept. 30, and the survey 
is expected to play a major part in 
helping CAB determine whether or not 
the services should be extended. 

One of the airlines affected, Mid-Con- 
tinent, without waiting for the Sept. 30 
deadline, informed CAB this month that 
it wished to discontinue its air coach be- 
cause it was not profitable enough to 
warrant continuation. 

The survey showed that in April-May, 
the coach flights of Capital Airlines, 
Continental, Mid-Continent, Northwest 
and TWA brought in passenger revenues 
of $1,490,339. Revenue from excess bag- 
gage, express and freight amounted to 
$83,502, making total non-mail revenue 
of $1,573,841. 

However, CAB received questionnaire 
answers from 6,730 coach passengers. 
Of this number, 5,069 said they would 
have made the trip anyway if coach 
service had not been available. Of the 
6,730 total, 2,317 or 344% said they 
would have used regular-fare service. 


What conclusions CAB will draw from 
the survey remains to be seen. How- 
ever, those who have not been com- 
pletely sold on the coach idea could, 
from the figures in the survey, bolster 
their contentions that the vast majority 
of co.ch passengers are not first-riders, 
and that the airlines are taking business 
away from their regular flights. 

For example, of 3,723 Capital coach 
Passengers queried during the two-week 
perio |, 1,199 or 32.2% said they would 
have traveled regular-fare plane. Of 
Cont’nental’s coach passengers, 45% 
wou! have used regular-fare plane; 
MCA 441%; NWA, 349% and TWA 
38,2: 

Ap lying these percentages against 
each airline’s reported coach revenue 
Passe\ger-miles would show that 12,- 
9647! passenger-miles out of a total 
37,68 261, or 34.4%, would have been 
perfo.med on regular schedules. 

_Even more impressive is a computa- 
tion that takes these passenger-miles 
that vould have been on regular-fare 
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flights and multiplies them by each air- 
line’s normal passenger revenue per 
revenue passenger-mile. The answer is 
that, if air coach had not been avail- 
able, these passenger-miles would have 
produced revenue of $763,774 at regu- 
lar fare. This is 51% of the $1,490,370 
total passenger coach revenue reported 
for the two months. 


Valid? Air coach proponents, on the 
other hand, could point a finger at the 
validity of the answers received on the 
questionnaires. A passenger sitting 
aboard a coach flight, and enjoying his 
trip, would be inclined to stretch a point 
and say that he would have gone by air 
anyway if the coach hadn't been avail- 
able, they claim, adding that this would 
be even more so with a first-rider. 
These proponents can also claim that 
there were 2,752 out of 5,069 persons 
who would have traveled rail coach, 
pullman, bus, auto, or more than one 
other means of transport if air coach 
hadn’t been available. 

And, as far as air coach’s promotional 


value is concerned, it can be shown that 
of the 6,730 coach passengers queried, 
1,405 or 20.9% were first-riders. This is 
twice as high as the 10.8% (3,256 out 
of 30,170) regular plane passengers who 
said they were first-riders. 

All the pros and cons must be weighed 
by CAB in deciding whether to continue 
the service. But the fact remained that, 
assuming the validity of the question- 
naire, diversion was higher than most 
people had realized. 


Airline Convenience 
Wins In Pioneer Poll 


Pioneer Air Lines claims that it is 
doing all right against the competition 
of the private automobile. 

Recently the company distributed 
questionnaires to 5,000 passengers. 
Tabulated results showed that of this 
number, 40.44% asserted that they 
would have used private automobiles 
if PAL’s service had not been avail- 
able. This “forcibly illustrates how 
effectively Pioneer’s services have met 
the problem which the (Civil Aero- 
nautics) Board had anticipated; i.e., 
competition from the private auto- 
mobile,” the company said. 

The questionnaire showed that 26.14% 
would have used another airline, 


CAB Analysis of Scheduled Airlines’ Sky-Coach Traffic 
April-May, 1949 


Conti- Mid- North- 
Capital nental Continent west TWA 

Passenger revenues 

PE Scccccasbenevensseoncées $612,167 $22,365 $28,989 $555,855 $270.994° 

Ge CD Co ccecscocecccsscoses 2,978,481 607,488 1,022,177 3,153,091 9,295,654° 

%, conch of total ........cccccess 3.6 2.8 15 2.8 
Passenger load factor 

SEE ct onccnndnbessseuesexese 75.2 39.8 53.8 83.9 74.2 

GHEE GUPUENEE cc nccvecccseccescece 50.6 40.3 59.2 55.4 61.5 
Revenue passenger-miles 

ED ic dind0ened ove nnaecueves 15,469,700 558,761 724,734 14,149,226 6,785,840 

Ge GD bccccccncccnccoceses 50,533,273 10,709,239 17,287,174 54,283,617 160,466,160 

%, coach of total ............-+.- 23.4 5 4 20.7 4.1 
Pass. rev. per rev. pass.-mile (cents) 

NEED. na nudnececseccecesesescs 3.957c 4.003 4.000 3.929 3.994 

Gee GUD. ccdccscccecsonsesece 5.894 5.673 5.913 5.809 5.793 
Express, freight, excess baggage rev. 

dcncennaseetenbeeseenees $32,635 $1,357 $2,366 $31,514 $21,586t 

Ge ME. accccccecessnsencces 321,040 26,894 34,764 269,796 696,387+ 

4.8 6.4 10.5 3 


Th, GRE GE GIR cc cccscvecvesccs 
*includes excess baggage 
t excludes excess baggage 


Answers to CAB Air Coach Questionnaire 


Capital 


Coach passengers who said they would 
have made trip if coach had not 
been available (Out of 6,730 queried) 2,784 


Would not have made trip .......... 697 
SE: HE eccccecenteconesssceceses 242 
% answering “yes” ......csscesesees 74.8 
If coach not available, would have used: 
RE GE ohnccadccocssscseessceses 757 
PRES SUED cc ccccccccsccccccceces 465 
BN” ceSbs6asdecccanessecvosvedueeess 67 
BD. noccuscasgasenceduscesesentess 145 
Regular-fare plane ............+.+: 1,199 
More than one other means ....... 151 


% of 6,730 total who would have used 
regular-fare plane 


Conti- Mid- North- 


nental Continent west TWA TOTAL 


178 135 1,278 694 5,069 
28 36 313 163 1,237 
12 6 98 66 424 

81.7 76.3 75.7 75.2 75.3 
11 14 186 103 1,071 
52 23 340 126 1,006 

1 ll 41 23 143 

5 7 60 48 265 

98 78 589 353 2,317 

il 2 62 41 267 

45 44.1 34.9 38.2 M4 
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24.02% the train, 10.72% the _ bus, 
3.74% private plane, and 1.74% didn’t 
answer. 

Of the passengers queried, 70.62% 
were traveling on business, 21.36% for 
recreation, 65% on emergency, and 
152% didn’t answer. PAL found that 
11.32% were making their first flight 
on a commercial airliner, and in addi- 
tion, 15.6% had made their first com- 
mercial flight on PAL. 


Asked what part of their travel was 
via airline, 28.14% answered less than 
one-fourth, 22% one-fourth to one-half, 
12.04% half to three-quarters, 19.94% 
over three-quarters, and 17.78% didn’t 
answer. Asked for annual number of 
flights made, 23.66% flew less than five 
times, 22.14% five to 10, 14.79% 10 to 
20, 12.42% 20 to 30, 636% 30 to 40, 
and 6% didn’t answer. 

If PAL’s service were discontinued, 
67.48% said they would be individually 
inconvenienced, 35.2% said it would 
impair the efficiency of their business, 
11.74% said it would place them and 
their organization at a competitive dis- 
advantage, and 14.02% didn’t answer. 
Of the 5,000 persons, 98.26% said that 
PAL should be permanently certificated. 
the company said. 








Airline Traffic Survey 
For March, 1948, Released 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s Airline 
Traffic Survey for the month of March, 
1948, fourth in the semi-annual postwar 
series of surveys, is off the presses. Its 
five volumes include detailed traffic data 
covering scheduled domestic, territorial 
and international services of U. S. car- 
riers. 

Volumes 1-3 comprise the domestic 
and territorial origination-destination 
airline traffic survey, and like data for 
trans-border traffic. Volume 4 covers 
domestic and territorial station-to-sta- 
tion data by carriers and operating seg- 
ments. Volume 5 comprises origination- 
destination and station-to-station data 
on all classes of international traffic. 

The complete set may be purchased 
for $6.40 from the Supt. of Documents, 
Gcvt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Individual prices are: Volume 1, 
40c; Volume 2, $1.75; Volume 3, $1.75; 
Volume 4, $1.00, and Volume 5, $1.50. 


Stewards Become Agents 


Monarch Air Lines expects to save 
$12,000 a year as a result of transferring 
all its flight stewards to the classifica- 
tion of flight passenger agents, with 
station overations added to usual flight 
duties. The number of flight stewards 
consequently was reduced from 15 to 
10 covering the same number of flights 
daily. Savings also are made in reduc- 
tion or elimination of per diem and 
layover expense. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 








Sales Promotion 


N ORTHWEST AIRLINES a few weeks back concluded a sales contest that was 

open to all employes not regularly identified with traffic and sales. And they 
uncovered some darned good salesmen—good enough, in fact, to produce $451 172 
worth of business during the contest. Winner was Robert B. Chernich, a purser 
based at Minneapolis, who got enough points to win himself a television set plus 
other prizes. Among other top winners were a pilot, stewardess, treasury depart- 
ment accountant, schedule maker, and operations worker. By stations (on basis 
of total sales, not the ratio of number of employes to sales) the leaders were 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Seattle, Washington, D.C., Fargo, Milwaukee, New York and 
Missoula. Top departmental standings: stations, stewardesses, pilots, treasury, 
maintenance base shops, publicity, flight control, personnel, general administration, 
executive and supervisory, operations, engineering and planning. 

The advertising and sales promotion divisions of American Airlines’ sales de- 
partment have been combined into one division known as sales promotion and 
advertising, headed by James Dearborn, former advertising director. New division 
also has added functions of tie-in, merchandising and promotional programs 
C. A. Stevens Jr., former sales promotion director, and Stanley Washburn, who 
formerly handed tie-in and merchandising functions within the public relations 
department, have resigned to accept positions with other companies .. . Capital 
Airlines’ advertising program in travel sections of metropolitan dailies is partly 
responsible for the fact that the company’s travel agents produced $250,000 more 
in revenue for the airline during the first half of 1949 than in the same 1948 
period. June revenue from travel agents comprised 12'2c of each revenue dollar 
Braniff Airways recently promoted what it says is the “largest chartered trip by 
air of American businessmen to a foreign country.” It carried 250 Southland Life 
Insurance Co. salesmen and their wives from Dallas and Houston to Havana for 
Southland’s annual convention. Five planes were used. 


Tariffs and Services 


([ ONTINENTAL AIR LINES is seeking CAB permission to make its family plan 
4 effective on all days of the week, instead of only Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays ... National Airlines has stated its intention to inaugurate the 
family plan over its system (including Havana) on Sept. 5. If approved it will 
mark the first time the plan has been used to and from Florida. Eastern Air Lines 
has indicated that it will request suspension of the NAL proposal. However, both 
Eastern and Delta are going to file family plan tariffs as protective measures 
Northwest Airlines on Aug. 1 opened first domestic Boeing Stratocruiser service, 
between Chicago and Twin Cities. Three round-trips daily are being operated, 
and later this month New York-Seattle service will be inaugurated . . . Southwest 
Airways will open service to its newly-certificated points of Paso Robles and Oroville 
as soon as necessary airport improvements are completed . . . Resort Airlines, 
recently certificated by CAB to fly to Latin American and Canadian resort ar«as, 
is now operating a “Race Track Special” daily with DC-3’s between New York and 
Saratoga. Flight leaves LaGuardia at 11:30 a.m., arriving back at 8:15 p.m., ¥ ith 
one-way fare $15, round-trip $25 . . . Pam American Airways on Aug. 1 reduced 
Latin American cargo rates, with some cuts as high as 50%. On a ton-mile bosis, 
new rates range from 18 to 67c, depending on weight and destination, against old 
ones of 40 to 75c. Instead of only two weight classifications (under 100 Ibs. nd 
over 100 Ibs.), PAA now has three: under 100 lbs., 100 to 3,300, and over 3,300 


Passenger Service 


T HAS BEEN SAID that when business isn’t so good, the airlines treat ‘he 

passengers like kings, but when business is rushing they start kicking pe ple 
around. Interesting, therefore, to note that in the midst of the recent good ° ‘sI- 
ness, Capital Airlines started a passenger service campaign among its empl: /es. 
The approach was novel. Each employe received a copy of a letter written ©’ 4 
fictitious passenger on the letterhead of a fictitious corporation. The letter “as 
addressed to J. H. Carmichael, president, explaining how the passenger had sv °rm 
off the airlines in 1946 because of the bad service, but had come back later. He 
said he understood that business was good now, but added: “If they can’t ha: dle 
volume business with dispatch and efficiency, if they can’t treat me with cour *sy 
and friendliness now that times are good, this time they’re kissing me gooc »ye 
forever.” Across the top, Carmichael penciled a note to personnel: “You an 
stop this letter being written. How about it?” Eastern Air Lines is also incr 45- 
ing emphasis on passenger service. Latest issue of company’s house organ Carles 
a full-page picture of “King Passenger,” showing the kind of service he sh uld 
receive. 
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OLA, System Pays-Off in Customer Service | 


By Frep HuNTER 


‘here’s a new folksie atmosphere on 
the transcontinental airliners these days. 
It comes out of the cockpit over the 
public address system by which pilots 
now keep passengers informed of flight 
progress. 

“The P.A. system is the best gimmick 
we ever put in our airplanes,” declared 
Dick Fagin, western superintendent of 
flight for American Airlines. “It’s won- 
derful! Why, pilots are getting fan mail 
now. Next thing you know autograph 
hunters will be showing up at the air- 
ports.” 

Not all pilots are accomplished elo- 
cutionists. A few, even, have “mike 
fright” so bad they can’t be persuaded 
to try out their talents, if any, as public 
speakers, but in that case there’s gen- 
erally a co-pilot or flight engineer who 
cen be counted upon to do a reasonably 
competent job. 

But a surprisingly large percentage 
of the airlines’ veteran pilots are taking 
to the P.A. microphones like a duck to 
water, and passenger response to their 
intormal lessons in geography is proving 
almost 100% perfect. 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, cites examples to show how 
the public address system is making an 


important contribution to improved cus- | 


tomer relations when the pilot applies 
a little thought to his transmissions. 
When one engine in his DC-6 began 
running a little rough, a United captain 
decided to feather it. He was near the 
Grand Canyon at the time so before 
feathering he called the attention of the 
passengers to the spectacle. He turned 
the ship so that passengers were peer- 
ing out the windows opposite from the 


side on which the rough engine was 
located. He suggested the passengers 
observe how the canyon’s colors changed 


as h» turned the plane toward the sun. 
he: in the same conversational tone of 
voic he advised the passengers the en- 
gine was acting a little rough and added 
he hought he would give it a little 


rest The passengers devoting their 
full ittention to the canyon didn’t see 
the ropeller being feathered and hav- 
ing ad the operation so casually ex- 
plai d while they were focusing on the 
beat ‘es of the spectacle were com- 
plet relaxed as the craft continued 
on way on the three engines. 

O another-occasion a United captain 
tel’ is passengers a little thunderstorm 
was thead. “If we find it too rough, 
we! get out of it,” he said. A few 
m:n as later the air became just a little 
cho. y. “I guess we'll make a small 
detc -,” the pilot then said as he turned 
off >urse. After a short period he 


four smooth air and the plane load of 
igers was as pleased as punch. 
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Bob Renz, who has accumulated 20,000 
hours flying for American, represents an 
example of a veteran pilot who makes 
the P.A. system pay off for his company. 
After every trip Renz takes out between 
San Francisco and Dallas, American 
never fails to get at least one letter of 
ccmmendation and frequently it gets 
several. 

At the conclusion of a trip, Renz’ final 
words over the microphone are on this 
order: “It has been a pleasure to have 
you aboard. We hope you enjoyed the 
flight and we look forward to having 
ycu travel with us often.” Passengers 
leave the plane feeling that it was a 
pleasant flight and hoping that on their 
next trip Renz is the captain. 

American gets out a handbook of sug- 
gestions for its pilots. But in the final 
analysis the success of the P.A. system 
depends upon the interest the pilot 
takes. The speakers, of course, are most 
efiective on daytime schedules. The air- 
lines don’t turn ’em on in the middle of 
the night just to report the plane hap- 
pens to be over Alburquerque. Snooz- 


ing passengers are permitted to keep 
snoozing. 


right on 








new and used 
DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 

and accessories 
at below cost! 















For DC-3, DC-4, and P. & W. 
R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 parts, 
accessories and components, 
contact: 












Surplus Sales Representative, 







Stores Dept., United Air 
Lines Maintenance Base, 
Bayshore Highway, South 
San Francisco, Calif. Tele- 






phone JUno 8-2424. 







Items are available for your in- 
spection at the above address. 
Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
be as represented 
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WEEMS NAVIGATION, INC. 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. c. 
P. V. H. Weems, Pres. * STerling 0777 


Complete Aviation Ground School 
Private Pilot Course * Commercial Pilot 
Course * Radio Navigation Course * Link 
Instrument Training « Celestial Navigation 


| 
| 


| | 
t « 


Charter Service—Aerial Photography 





WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION | 
227 Prince George St., Annapolis, Md, 
Paul Miller, Manager * Phone 6700 


Sea and Air Navigation Instruments, 
Books and Equipment ¢ Navigation Re- 
search and Consultant Work * Resident 
and Home Study Courses in Sea and Air 
Navigation, G. |. Approved ¢ Agent for 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Hydro- 
Office Charts and Publications 









graphic 






7 7 ‘ < ° 
AERONAUTICAL SERVICES, INC. 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. Cc. 
Thoburn C. Lyon, President * STerling 0777 

Airline Route Manuals Government 
Charts and Publications ¢ Precision draft- 

ing * Special charts to your specifications 

e Navigational aids: watches, sextants, 
plotters, computers, instruments ¢ Text- . 
books—Weems, Zweng and others 











7 day all-expense Skyeruiser 
Vacation in Bermuda- 
for as little as $|70 ! 


Colonial Airlines in cooperation with 
Bermuda's leading hotels now makes it possible 
for you to sell the kind of Bermuda Vacation 
“Look” Magazine raved about! 


IT’S THE TOUR OF THE YEAR! 


Same rate — Colonial Skycruisers both ways or 
Colonial one-way ... Queen of Bermuda the other 


YOU EARN YOUR 10%, EITHER WAY! 


Colorful illustrated brochures available. 


DAILY FLIGHTS 


- COLONIAL 
AIRLINES 


Route of he Brycrumt ors 
CANADA * U.S.A. * BERMUDA 
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.--to get there faster, 
feeling fresher 


Flying 57 million passenger miles in just seven 
months, the Delta DC-6’s have become Dixie’s 
first choice for speed, comfort and service. 
To the South and through the South, there 
are none faster, none finer. 

8 cesta sot. 
Hes ite woe) 
General Offices: “ fo 

Atlanta, Ga., Re // 
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For information on travel or 
shipping call your Braniff office, 
local airline or travel agent. 





,BRANIFF FAIRWAYS 





LOVE FIELD e DALLAS 19, TEXAS 


——TECHNICAL LITERATURE—— 


Split-Core Probe: Pyramid Instrument ©o., 
49 Howard St., New York, N. Y., is cis- 
tributing a four-page booklet describing 
the features and uses of its new pocket 
type Amprobe, a split-core volt-ammeter 
design which measures current without in- 
terrupting the circuit. 


Fire-Retardant Coatings: National Bureau 
of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., has published tech- 
nical report No. 1363, “Fire-Retardant Coat- 
ings for Aircraft,” which gives the results 
of a joint research program with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on fabric fires 
in small aircraft. Coatings have been de- 
veloped which approximately double the 
time interval between ignition and destruc- 
tion of fabric by fire. 


CAA Technical Reports: Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Technical Development 
Service, Indianapolis, Ind., has recently is- 
sued Nos. 76, 82, 91 and 93 in the Technical 
Development Report series. Titles, respec- 
tively, are: “Development of Interior Paint- 
ing and Lighting for CAA Facilities,”’ “De- 
velopment of Airport Control Tower Light- 
ing,” “Improvements in Glide Path Trans- 
mitters” and “Flight Tests of an Off- 
Schedule Distance Computer.” 


Subject Headings: Special Libraries Assn., 
31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a 256-page planographed List of sub- 
ject headings encompassing aeronautical 
engineering and closely allied fields. Pre- 
pared by a group of outstanding technical 
librarians, the list is intended for aero- 
nautical engineering literature rather than 
| commercial aviation material, although the 

latter field has been given some considera- 
tion. Subdivisions are indicated where 
pertinent. Valuable for libraries with aero- 
nautical or engineering material and com- 
panies maintaining aeronautical engineer- 
ing files. Price: $4.00. 


Jet Research: New York University Col- 
lege of Engineering, Bureau of Public In- 
formation, New York 53, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a four-page folder titled “Project 
Squid” that describes equipment and pro- 
cedures developed and used in basic studies 
of pulse-jet engines by the research divi- 
sion of the College. Text explains the 
analysis of pulse-jet design for the trans- 
lation of functional knowledge into theory 
Aim of the project is to facilitate further 
development of this type jet engine and 
eliminate hazards and costly trial and error 
methods. 

Folder contains photos of flame patterns 
and test equipment, including a full scale 
PJ-31 buzz bomb engine operated by the 
| project at Westchester County Airport at 
| Rye, N. Y 
Price of folder is 10c. 


Eaton Publishes Supplement 


To Aviation Chronicle 

A Chronicle of the Aviation Industry 
in America, 1947-1948 Supplement, cov- 
ering the highlights in the aviation 
world during those two years, has been 
published by Eaton Manufacturing Co. 
Its predecessor, published last year, cov- 
ered the industry from 1903-1947. 

The supplement’s first report is for 
November 23, 1947 and, is complete 
through Dec. 31, 1948. Photograph of 
new military and commercial planes an- 
nounced during the period are repro- 
duced in this 16 page supplement, with 
a special page devoted to recently de- 
veloped rotating wing aircraft. 

The publication is a non-profit ‘sa- 
lute to the aviation industry.” Eaton 
Manufacturing Co. supplies metal p! d- 
ucts to aircraft and engine builders 
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ACCESSORY OVERHAUL 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


announce their appointment as an 
Authorized Stromberg Service Sta- 
tion for the Bendix Products Di- 
vision in the overhaul and test of 
Stromberg Direct Injection pumps, 
Master Controls and Injection 
Carburetors. 


Work is accomplished by factory 
and airline trained mechanics and 
accompanied by CAA #337 forms 
Replacement parts are purchased 
direct from manufacturers. 

Work is charged on a flat rate 
price plus replacement parts. 


Address: 130-41 91 Avenue, Rich- 
mond Hill 18, New York. 

















China Cessna Service 


A fleet of six Cessna 195’s is flying 
into cities never before visited by an 
airplane, delivering passengers, freight 
and mail to China’s northwest corner 
bordering on Tibet and Mongolia. 

Then service was started by Gen. 
C. L. Chenault of Flying Tiger fame 
and head of China’s Civil Air Transport, 
the country’s largest airline. The airline 
reports that traffic is increasing heavily 
and that customer acceptance is now be- 
yond its expectations. 
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Classified 


Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section = as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces 
lication da’ Ra f I advertise: - 
cation date. tes for y ve ments upon co 

Adv AMERICAN AVIATI NE PUBLICATIONS. 1035 Vermont 


box numbers add two lines. 
to Classified vertising De ent, 
) A NW., Washington 5, Cc. 


per line; light body face 40 per line; 
a ~y,- _ = cae preceding ub- 
ence 





HELP WANTED 


F oR SALE 





NEED A PILOT? 
NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need. 
No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, AA-8, Whippany, N. J. 


FLIGHT ENGINEERS 


COMMERCIAL AIRLINE 
OPERATION 


Must meet one of following re- 
quirements. Four years main- 
tenance experience and A&E 
license. 








'or 


One year maintenance experi- 
ence and engineering degree. 


Minimum age 21. 


Reply giving complete details on 
experience and training. 


Box 669 AMERICAN AVIATION 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 











EXTRA MONEY—Airline employees are 


| making substantial sums in their spare time 


as subscription representatives for AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION. A few good territories still 


| available on exclusive basis. Write for de- 


| AVIATION, 


tails. Circulation Manager, AMERICAN 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 


| Washington 5, D. C. 








New Radio Equipment: Bendix MN31 
ADFs, $750.00. Bendix MN62 ADF, $1,500.00. 
Bendix RA-1B receivers $650.00. BG spark 
plugs, RB19R-2, $2.50 each in lots of 500. 
Two Pratt & Whitney R985-14Bs, 878 hours 
since new on each and no time since over- 
haul by Canadian Pratt & Whitney, boxed 
and ready to ship, $1490.00 each. Air Trans- 
port Service, Montreal Airport, Dorval, Que- 
bec, Canada. 





AT-6 PARTS FOR SALE 
Engines, props, wings, ailerons, landing- 
gears, control-surfaces, condition excellent. 
Aero Sales Company, Mineola, New York 
Phone: Garden City 7-10430. 





AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED 

R2000 & R2800 P&W engine parts 
& accessories; Douglas C47, C44 & 
A26 airframe parts; Curtiss C46, 
Beech AT1l & NAA AT6 & P51 parts; 
Generators, starters, instruments, 
landing gears assys., AN fittings & 
hardware, electrical items, valves, 
spark plugs, gas caps, bearings, pul- 


leys, etc 
FOR SALE 
Largest stock of aircraft parts & 
components on West Coast. 100% 
inspection, immediate delivery. 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Washington Blvd. 
Culver City, Calif. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


AIR LINE CAPTAIN 
DESIRES EXECUTIVE FLYING 

When you choose a pilot for your com- 
pany choose the best, an AIR LINE PILOT. 
There is no comparison, he has achieved 
his doctorate degree in the pilot's profes- 
sion. He is your best insurance against all 
flying hazards. 

I have 10,000 hours fiying time, 7 years 
experience with one of the country's largest 
airlines, 33 years of age and have flown all 
over the world. 

Box 670, American Aviation 
1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. Cc. 











plus 2 





FOR SALE! 


DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


$125.000¢ and up 


% sales tax 


@ Equipped with P. & W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. 
@ Recently removed from scheduled passenger service. 


@ Standard airline interior. 


“AS IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to: 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


Att: Director of Surplus Sales 


43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 
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U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for May 
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25 Years Ago 


The Army Air Service was asking for 
bids for the building of nine transport 
airplanes to be powered with Liberty 
motors, capable of carrying six passen- 
gers and a crew of two, 850 lbs. of fuel 
and 324 Ibs. of cargo. Ground speed 
was to be 100 mph and the rate of climb 
600 ft. per minute, with a service ceil- 
ing of 10,000 ft. 





© 
The  Remington-Burnelli air 
freight carrier began a series of 


test flights on Aug. 7, 1924 at Cur- 

tiss Field, L. I. The plane had a 

fuel and cargo capacity of 8,050 lbs. 
- 


President Coolidge appointed Maj. 
Jchn F. Curry a member of the NACA 
to succeed Mai. Lawrence W. McIntosh 
of the Army Air Service. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





Largest peacetime orders for airplanes 
and engines in history of the aviation 
industry were revealed when War Dept. 
announced awards totaling $85,978,000, 
with largest plane contract of $15,815,000 
going to The Glenn L. Martin Co. for 
twin-engine bombers. 

* 

CAA received $4,000,000 from 
Congress for its pilot training pro- 
gram. Funds were sufficient for 
training 11,000 pilots. 


L. Welch Pogue was appointed gen- 
eral counsel of the CAA following resig- 
nation of Charles S. Guthrie who be- 





ceme special assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Beaver Payload 
To t Editor: 

The k you very much for your excellent | 
artic)! on the new de Havilland Beaver 
which The Babb Company is selling in 
the | xited States. We found that the 
mater you published is quite accurate 
with ly one exception. You stated that 
the plane has a payload of only 200 
poun< over a 500 mile range, whereas 
the s ‘p actually has better than a 1200 
pounc »ayload over the 500 miles. 

W. H. OSWALD, JR. 
The Babb Company 
New York, N. Y. 

(Ed: »s Note: The error was a typo, such 
a pl :e all publications occasionally. We 
are } 1y to restore 1,000 pounds of pay- 
load the Beaver.) 

uthwest's Ground Service 
To th Editor: 

We Southwest Airmotive have found 
that, executive flying, as in highway 
drivin and most everything else, it’s the 
AUG! .T 15, 1949 


proverbial “little things that count.” We 
read the article entitled “Executive Air- 
craft Customer Needs Better Ground Serv- 
ice” in your June 1 issue and are both 
happy and proud to report that Southwest 
Airmotive and Love Field appear to “check 
out” on all points listed by your writer. 

Taking them one-by-one: 

Traffic Control: The personnel of Love 
Field's CAA control tower has consistently 
proved itself interested in and helpful to 
the executive pilot. Tower employees pride 
themselves in knowing executive plane 
crews and being aware of their problems 
They frequently visit fixed base operations 
on the field, and, recently, a group of them 
took a flight in a D18S to acquaint them- 
selves with omni-directional receiver opera- 
tion from the pilot's end of the deal. 

Loading Area: Executive aircraft are 
cordially invited to use the airport terminal 
facilities by the airport manager, the length 
of stay being limited, however, during those 
periods of the day when airline traffic is 
heaviest. This is a safeguard for the execu- 
tive pilot who, most assuredly, doesn’t want 
to be behind the four-way prop blast of a 


DC-6. An overnight parking area for pri- 
vate planes is designated near the terminal 
building. 

Porter Service: Southwest Airmotive has 
uniformed, trained personnel to meet all 
incoming executive planes. Baggage is 


carried to the hangar in a special cart 
built for that purpose. Free “tidying up” 
is accomplished on each transient aircraft 

Ground Transportation: Southwest Air- 
motive, as a free service, operates a courtesy 
car to transport visitors to any destination 
on the airport, including connections with 
both cabs and buses. Through a special 
arrangement with the local cab company, 
SAC has “Priority 1" on cabs which will 
come to the hangar doors promptly on call 

Clean Washrooms: Southwest Airmotive 
washrooms are located conveniently adja- 
cent to the lobby used by visitors. They 
are cleaned twice daily and are “policed” 
in the interim by company officials 

Parking Areas: Southwest Airmotive has 
a 25-acre concrete parking ramp, second to 
none in the country. 


Tie-Down Facilities: Outside tie-down 
is always available. Tie-downs are checked 
frequently in windy or otherwise-inclement 
weather as a protection against storm dam- 
age. Inside storage is available when space 
is opened up by the absence of locally- 
owned craft normally stored in SAC 
hangars. 

Fueling Service: Southwest Airmotive op- 
erates a fleet of seven gasoline trucks and 
an oil truck. Service is prompt and skilled. 

Maintenance: Southwest Airmotive oper- 
ates one of the industry's largest and best- 
known “One Stop” maintenance plants, the 
facilities of which are readily available to 
the transient. 

Fair Prices: Southwest Airmotive's prices 
are strictly competitive in nature and many 
of them represent flat labor rates. SAC 
has taken the lead nationally in publish- 
ing Flat Rate Catalogs mailed without 
charge to thousands of owners in all parts 
of the country. It is augmenting these 
listings with new flat rates as quickly as 
such rates can be sensibly determined 

Because the above “facts ARE facts,” our 
company and our airport enjoys the patron- 
age of executive flyers from each of the 48 
states, from Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. We have, for 17 
years, specialized in meeting the needs of 
executive airmen and we welcome their 
visits and earnestly solicit their comments 
and criticism. 

AL HARTING 
Director of Public 


Relations, Southwest 
Airmotive Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Wright Brother's Papers: Rare doc- 
uments from the library of Orville 
Wright have been presented to the Li- 
brary of Congress by executors of the 
estate. Included are records of the 
early careers of the Wright brothers, 
diaries and notebooks, description by 
Orville of the Kitty Hawk flight, and 
correspondence pertaining to the sale 
of the first military airplane to the War 
Department. 


Professional & Technical 


SERVICES 








STEWART, SMITH & CO., 
INC, 
Consultants 
To Brokers on all Aviation Insurances 
116 Joun Sr. New York 7, N. Y. 


FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 
Air Transport Economist 
400 Benepicr AVENUE 


TARRYTOWN New York 








Aircraft Consulting Service 
537 Standard Oil Bldg. Washington 1, D. C. 


Engineering, Economic & Advisory 
Services in Aircraft, Airline and Asso- 


ciated Activities. Financial, Manage- 

ment and Industrial Surveys. 
Washington Services 

H. E. Weihmiller, Director. EX.-7203 








Gotch and Crawford 


Economic Analysis and Planning 
for Airlines and Airports 


Wasninecron, D. C. 
Overlook 1430 


Box 5574 
Oliver 6070 











“GENEX” 


Dealers in Surpius— Unused 
Engine and Propeller 


PARTS — TOOLS 


Phone: Hempstead 574 
P. O. Box 27 NOLL YWOOD, CALIF. 








Listings in this section are available 
to qualified organizations. 
For further information and rates, 
please write to: 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Wasnincron 5, D. C. 
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THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR 
H—VOL. II, TORCH TO POINTBLANK, 
edited by Wesley Frank Craven and James 
Lea Cate. Published by The University of 
Ch 3 Press, Chicago 37, Ill. 862 pages, 

Price $6. 


This is +4 second of a seven-volume de- 
tailed history of the air war. Volume II 
deals with the early phases of the air war 
against the European Axis: in North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy and over Germany and the 
occupied countries, covering the period 
from August 1942 to December 1943. 

The Book is written in five parts: I. The 
North African Campaigns; II. Origins of 
the Combined Bomber Offensive; III. Sicily 
and Southern Italy; IV. Toward Overlord 
(the code name for air operations in the 
invasion of Western Europe); and, V. Final 
Reorganization. 

For the student of history or for one 
who just wants a good look at the air war 
in retrospect, the book is well worth while. 
A large part of the text is written in a 
dull, tedious style which makes the going 
pretty heavy at times; some of the detailed 
descriptions of air operations, however, are 
done in a lively, fiction-like fashion which 
makes easy reading. The wealth of de- 
tailed information makes the “wading” 
worth the effort. 

The next volume of the series will be 
“Europe—Argument to VE-Day,” covering 
the period from Jan., 1944, to May, 1945. 


AIRLINE TRAFFIC PROCEDURES by Gene 
Kropf. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 406 pages. Illustrated. Price $5.50. 
The author, who is assistant professor 

and director of the department of air 

transportation at Parks College of Aero- 
nautical Technology of St. Louis Univer- 
sity has prepared the material in this book 


SUMMER 


EXCURSION 
FARES 


to fill a need for a textbook in the airline 
traffic field. It is intended for use in 
schools and colleges and by airlines desir- 
ing material for training purposes. The 
book contains parts on airline reservations, 
passenger-handling and airline ticketing 
procedures, plus a part on advertising and 
public relations. There is a 22-page section 
containing a pictorial history of airline 
flight equipment, and an appendix listing 
airline city codes, flight equipment specifi- 
cations and other information. 


AIRCRAFT POWERPLANT HANDBOOK, 
CAA Technical Manual 107, prepared by 
the CAA’s Office of Aviation Safety— 
powerplant engineering division. Published 
by the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 359 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 

This new volume supersedes CAA’s Bulle- 
tin 28, the Pilots’ Powerplant Manual, which 
was originally published in 1940 and since 
that time has become the standard refer- 
ence work for pilots and mechanics. The 
revised edition brings the text of Schneden- 
helm’s original volume up to date. 

Although minor changes have been made 
throughout the book to reflect advances in 
the individual sciences, the greatest addi- 
tion is in the field of new powerplant types. 
There is a chapter devoted to turbo-jet, 
turbo-prop and compound engines. Other 
additions include the chapter on vibration 
and a section on symbols and formulas, 
charts and definitions. 


ELEMENTS OF AERODYNAMICS OF 
SUPERSONIC FLOWS, by Antonio Ferri. 
Published by The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 434 pages, illus- 
trated, with extensive graphs and equations. 
Price $10. 

The author of this book has been able to 
bring together a wealth of theoretical and 
practical knowledge on aerodynamics and 
supersonic flows. As chief of the gas dy- 
namics section at Langley Field and pre- 
viously as head of the aerodynamics de- 
partment, he has obtained valuable in- 
formation in this important field. 


PHIL ADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 


EFFECTIVE MAY 15-ENDS OCT. 31, 1949 
TICKET COVERS 21-DAY PERIOD 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


The return trip portion of all round trip tickets 


has been reduced 67%. Service both north 


and 


south bound between New York, Washingion, 
D. C., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Miami, Palm 


Beach, St. Petersburg, 


Daytona Beach, Key 


West, Tampa, Jacksonville, Lakeland, Orlando, 
Ft. Myers, Tallahassee, Sarasota and Bradenton. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Fly with Confidence on 


s, NATIONAL 


©) AIRLINES 


ROUTE Of THE BUCCANEERS 


ST PETERSBURG CLEARWATER WED 
SARASOTA BRADENTON 
Fy myers 











Ferri divides his work into chapters of 
general considerations: theory of two- 
dimensional flow—potential flow and small 
disturbances; theory of shock waves; theory 
of two dimensional flow—interaction and 
reflection of shock waves and expansion 
waves; supersonic profiles; diffusors; three 
dimensional phenomena for body revolu- 
tion; pressure drag of supersonic wings; 
lift and induced drag of supersonic wings: 
etc. 

The book should add to the knowledge of 
all those working in the fields of research 
and application and also prove of value 
as a student text in advanced aerodynamics. 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR by Charles A. Zweng. 

Published by the Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blud., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 335 pps., illustrated. $3.00 
This is a revised edition of Zweng’s 
training manual for flight instructors 
written with the objective of preparing in- 
structors for CAA examinations. The book 
carries chapters on theory of flight, tech- 
nique of basic flying, elementary maneu- 
vers, intermediate and accuracy maneuvers, 
advanced and acrobatic maneuvers, cross 
country fiying, CAR, etc. 

Also included are sample multiple choice 
type questions and answers to help pre- 
pare the reader for his examination. This 
is one of the more interesting books in 
the Zweng series with a relatively large 
amount of original writing arranged in a 
readable style. 


GAS TURBINES FOR AIRCRAFT by F. W. 
Godsey, Jr. and Lloyd A. Young. Published 


by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 344 pps. 
illustrated. Price $4.50. 


This book gives a good cross sectional view 
of the gas turbine situation with a favor- 
able balance of theory and application data. 
The first three chapters are devoted to 
backgrounds material useful in applying 
the specific data on turbines in the fol- 
lowing chapters. Covered in this portion 
are data on the atmosphere, lift and drag, 
structures and components, fundamentals of 
aircraft propulsion, propellers, etc. 

From there the book branches off into 
gas flows with related data on heat trans- 
fer, shock waves, etc.; compressor types and 
performance, fuels and burners, jet nozzles 
gas turbine cycles, variations of the basic 
turbine cycle and accessories and controls 
used in starting, lubricating, supplying 
fuel, changing power, etc. The final chap- 
ter provides an interesting round up of the 
present day status of gas turbine develop- 
ment for aircraft use. 


AUSTRALIAN AVIATION ANNUAL, 1949, 
edited by Stanley Brogden., P. O. Box #, 
Hawthorn E2, Victoria, Australia. No 
price listed. 

This Annual replaces the Australian Avia- 
tion Yearbook and reviews aviation news 
events in the Commonwealth in 1948. It 
contains statistics of airline operations 1%7- 
48, and sections devoted to each of the 
domestic and international airlines serving 
Australia, to non-scheduled operators t 
aviation fuel suppliers and manufacturers 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment, and t 
aviation organizations and government de- 
partments concerned with aviation. 


School Training Link: “Evaluation of the 
School Link as an Aid in Primary Flight 
Instruction,” by A. C. Williams, Jr., Re- 
search Assistant Prof. Psych., and Ralph &. 
Flexman, Flight Instructor, has been pub- 
lished by University of Illinois. 

The authors conducted experiments with 
several groups of flight students picked at 
random. Some were trained with no Link 
experience, some trained with a little and 
others with more. Careful checks are made 
of this progress all during training, and 
the results are put into the form of graphs, 
some of which are shown in the book! 

Copies are available free from the In 


oe 


itute 


of Aviation, University of Illinois, Urans, 
Til. 
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yder Aircraft Corp. 13 & 14. Standard Products, Inc 
5 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 650 E. Gilbert, Wichita 1, Kansas 


15. Southwest Airmotive Co. 
Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
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You Can't Buy 
PRESTIGE! 


Prestige has to be earned. And 
the hardest place to earn it is in 
the air. Airmen aren't fooled easily 
—new fads, new gimmicks are 
looked upon with a wary eye. 
Only the time-tested, flight-tested, 
is acceptable and approved. 
Phillips 66 Aviation Products 
rate this status. They have earned 
their prestige through thousands 
of hours of flying time under 
almost every conceivable condi- 
tion. Phillips 66 Aviation Gaso- 
line and Engine Oils have become 
“standard equipment” with an 
important part of America’s flyers 
—Military, Airline, and Private. 
They rate your complete confi- 
dence. The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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